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Foreword 


After the welter of wars and revolutions that marked the closing years of the 18th century and the 
opening years of the 19th there emerged a general longing for peace among “the nations in commotion” 
which found articulation among the leading thinkers in Europe and America. The problem of international 
peace was uppermost in the minds of preachers, priests, penmen and publishers. It was in such an atmosphere 
that William Ladd, of Minot, Maine, grew up, and out of his enthusiasm for the cause emerged in 1828 the 
American Peace Society. Those of us who have witnessed and participated in the efforts for international 
organization over the past 50 years are not to be discouraged by our disappointments and failures encountered 
since 1918, for the path to world peace, as we shall presently note, has long had its ups and downs. I have 
just completed a rereading of Count Constantin de Volney’s “The Ruins: or Meditation on the Revolutions 
of Empires,” and a review of his life. Volney’s interest in international peace was awakened when as a 
young man in 1782 he made an extensive exploration of the cities of antiquity—Egypt, Syria, and the 
Ottoman Empire. Musing among the famous ruins of Palmyra the question arises: How does it come that 
these ancient peoples and empires that had risen to such heights of culture and attainment are now the scene 
of such ruin and desolation? He proceeds then to philosophize upon the forces which first of all developed 
these civilizations and then what were the forces which brought about their destruction and decay. Seated 
upon a fallen column on a hill overlooking Palmyra, surveying the scattered ruins of a once mighty city he 
wonders if it may be possible that some future historian and traveler like himself might one day be perched 
upon some fallen column of Notre Dame on the Seine or upon a prostrate pillar of Saint Paul’s on the 
Thames and be expressing the same wonder and amazement and seeking, like himself, the causes of such 
national decay. 


It is out of such contemplation that Volney proceeds to analyze the causes of the rise and fall of those 
ancient civilizations and as a possible cure for them in the future he sets forth in amazing detail the frame- 
work for “a general assembly of the nations.” Then follows an astonishing preview of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations which was established by the Conference in San Francisco in 1945, 165 years later. 
His appeal is to mankind’s own self interest, to so organize society that it will be spared the insane disaster 
of recurring wars. Volney confronted the very same difficulties that we have encountered in our present day 
efforts—the selfish interests of the few who profit from the turmoil, confusion and dividends of war-time 
against the general rank and file who wish no truck with war whatever because they are the ones who pay the 
taxes and furnish the casualties, the broken hearts and broken lives which are the outcome of all wars. 


So a “general assembly of the nations” is called to organize an international court of justice to adjudicate 
the quarrels and tribulations of the nations and a new standard is raised among the world-wide variety of the 
nations inscribed with the hopes of all the world—Equality, Liberty, Justice. 


It is well for those of us who are engaged in this worthy cause to realize that we are not lonely pioneers, 
exploring untrodden paths in our quest for peace. Looking down we find footprints all the way made 
by men of no mean stature who have passed this way before. For 


“Freedom’s battle once begun 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son 
Too baffled oft 


Is ever on, is ever on.” 
REV. ALBERT JOSEPH McCARTNEY, 


Consultant for The Voice of America 
in Matters of Religion 
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The Lure of Propaganda 


Worvp Arrairs bears on its front page a motto 
from St. Augustine recalling to us that the peace for 
which we are striving in world affairs must be a re- 
flection of our own inner tranquillity. This reminder 
was never so necessary as it is today, when the sub- 
stance of world affairs has become so complex and its 
study divided between so many specialisms that the 
basic truths underlying the life of men in society are 
in danger of dropping out of sight. 

One of these truths, which in our Western world 
was set forth once and for all by Aristotle, is that 
politics is a branch of ethics and that, since ethics is 
concerned with goodness—the promotion of the good 
st, in its own field, be concerned with 
goodness also. Much of the confusion in the outer 
world today is due to the confusion in the minds of 
men—scholars, statesmen, journalists and plain citi- 
zens—who have forgotten this, or perhaps, in this 
age when “intellectuals” seem to become confirmed 
sceptics in their early years, have never had the oc- 
casion to learn it. The moral relativism which is one 
of the blights of our time is due largely to the fact 
that each new branch of social study, as it develops, 
tends to glory in its own autonomy and thus moves 
further away from its roots, until the words “good” 
and “evil” cease to have a meaning and play no part 
in men’s thinking. Facts, descriptions, statistics, gen- 
eralizations and all the apparatus of “science” ac- 
cumulate, but values decay. 

The object of the following lines is to draw atten- 
tion to one particular aspect of social study in which 
this moral relativism is very pronounced and is exer- 
cising an increasingly disintegrating influence in the 
field of world affairs. My reference is to the subject 
of propaganda. 

Properly speaking, propaganda is not an independ- 
ent branch of social study. It is rather a twig on a 
branch or, to pursue the metaphor, a parasite which 
finds itself on many branches, though it has no or- 
ganic connexion with any. However, in the special- 
ized world of today, techniques—for propaganda is 
no more than a technique—have a way of blossoming 
out into independent branches of knowledge. Be that 
as it may, propaganda is certainly a distinct approach 
to world affairs, as to many other subjects, and’ its 
practitioners, the propaganda experts, develop a spe- 
cial habit of mind of their own. It is not only an 
engrained habit of mind, but it is also very conta- 
gious. Many a scholar who honestly believes that he 
is dedicated to the pursuit of truth has become en- 
tangled without knowing it in the web of propaganda. 
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BY ALFRED ZIMMERN 


Formerly Deputy Director of the League of Na 
tions Institute of Intellectual Cooperation ; Director of 
Geneva School of International Studies; from 1930- 
1944 Professor of International Relations at Oxford 
University. Now Professor in the American Interna 
tional College, Springfield, Mass. 


What is the distinctive approach of the propagan 
dist? It is that, when he has something to convey, 
whether in speech or writing or image, he fixes his 
main attention on the impressionability of the re 
cipient rather than on the truth which he himself has 
in him. Of course, every good teacher must be aware 
of his audience and in close touch with it. But it is 
one thing to give people what they need and another 
to give them “what they want,” that is, what tickles 
their palate at the moment. Once a teacher, or a pub 
lic speaker, or a statesman begins to give people 
“what they want,” he has taken a wrong turning from 
which he will find it very difficult to retrace his steps. 

A signal instance of this is occurring before our 
eyes at the present time. The free world is engaged 
in repairing the grievous error made in 1945, when it 
dissipated the armed strength which enabled it to 
defeat the enemies of freedom in World War II. The 
free peoples are now in the midst of a long and toil 
some process of rearmament. They have reached the 
stage at which the burden is beginnng to press heavi 
ly on their national economies and on their indi- 
vidual lives. At this juncture, the rulers in the Krem- 
lin, past masters, as they are, in the arts of propa 
ganda, have sent echoing through the world the cry 
that the United States is a “war-monger” and have 
revived for this purpose the old discredited slogan of 
“disarmament.” 

How should this challenge be met? Surely, the 
honest way of meeting it would be to remind the free 
peoples of the basic political facts underlying this 
issue. These facts need to be recalled in any case, 
because popular memories are short and lessons 
learnt by one generation are not automatically passed 
on to the next. Those of us who lived through the 
disarmament debates at Geneva in the twenties and 
thirties may be tempted to believe that they ex- 
hausted the subject. We forget that a crop of new in- 
nocents has grown up since then. It is to them that 
the Kremlin makes its appeal, hoping that, by en- 

tangling Western public opinion in a theoretical argu- 








ment from which moral tssues are carefully excluded, 
it will forget the realities of Soviet militarism and 
the strangle-hold of force and intimidation which it is 
exercising over Europe. 

The basic political facts relating to any negotiation 
for the reduction, limitation and regulation of arma- 
ments (commonly called “disarmament”) are as fo!- 
lows: 

1. All international agreements rest on a basis of 

mutual trust. 

2. Agreements concerning the armed forces of 
States require this trust in a special degree, 
since they so closely concern their vital inter- 
ests. 

3. Such agreements will not be regarded as trust- 
worthy by the peoples concerned unless their 
execution is controlled by an international au- 
thority invested with full rights to inspect the 
carrying out of its provisions. 

A moment’s thought should be enough to convince 
any honest and reasonably well informed student of 
the subject that—quite apart from the chronic state 
of mistrust which has existed between the U.S.S.R. 
and the West ever since 1917—there is not the re- 
motest chance that the third condition would be ful- 
filled, since it is one of the fixed purposes of the 
Kremlin to prevent outsiders from seeing what is 
going on in the interior of the country. The refusal 
to face this obvious and inescapable fact led to the 
immense waste of time and effort over “disarma- 
ment” a generation ago. 

If the “war-monger” challenge had been met in 
the U.N. Assembly with a sober statemert pointing 


Nationalism in the 


On March 7, 1951 Premier Ali Razmara of Iran 
was shot and killed by a young politico-religious 
fanatic at a mosque in Teheran. This act of violence 
was followed by others in the course of which such 
officers of state (including the Shah) as displayed any 
inclination to depend on foreign sources for the de- 
velopment and exploitation of Iranian resources—oil 
in particular—were threatened with death. Passivns 
unleashed by the assassination of the Premier fo- 
mented Iran’s dispute with Great Britain over na- 
tionalization of the oil industry to the point where 
the flow of Iranian oil to world markets was cut off 
and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s chartered 
rights were completely shattered. 


4 


out these considerations and briefly recalling the 
previous history of the subject, would that not have 
been the most effective way open to the statesmen of 
the West to close the mouths of their critics? And 
would this not also have raised the level of the Gen 
eral Assembly itself, which, as is too often over- 
looked, has a very keen and discriminating public 
opinion of its own, though for diplomatic reasons this 
does not always find adequate expression? It would 


have been a fine manifestation of the spirit of | 


UNESCO in action. 

Unhappily, the Western leaders, for reasons which 
are still obscure, have rejected this statesmanlike 
course and preferred to descend to the level of propa- 
ganda. Pandering to a popular fallacy—the fallacy 
that arms are in themselves an evil thing—they are 
allowing themselves to be maneuvered into an ur- 
tenable position: for, if they continue on their chosen 
road, they cannot help becoming identified in the 
public mind with a philosophy directly contrary to 
that of General Eisenhower and all that he stands 
for, including the policy of rearmament. No doubt, 
that is not the intention: but democracies are not 
skilled in making fine distinctions. It is too much to 
expect them to understand why one set of their lead- 
ers should be preaching disarmament, whilst another 
set—or indeed some of the same set—are urging 
them to make sacrifices in the cause of rearmament. 
Could any better way have been devised for enabling 
the Kremlin to achieve one of its main purposes—the 
confusion of the public mind and the blunting of its 
sense of moral values? 


Middle East 


BY HALFORD L. HOSKINS 


Dr. Hoskins did research in the Near East under the 

auspices of the Social Science Research Council in 

1938. He is a Director of the Middle East Institute. 
Author of “The New Orient.” 


On July 16 the former Lebanese Premier Riad 
es-Solh was killed in Amman (Jordan) by nation- 
alists from Damascus. The murder of King Abdullah 
of Jordan at the door of the beautiful Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem followed swiftly (July 20). Ab- 
dullah, a moderate in politics, was firmly attached 
both by inclination and by treaty to the British ship 
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of state. A few months later, in October, Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, met death at 
the hands of an extremist Moslem, a representative 
of the element which he had been attempting to re- 
strain in the interest of sound domestic and foreign 
policy. 

After many months of worsening relations between 
Egypt and Great Britain, the Egyptian Government 
on October 15 took the radical step of announcing 
the abrogation by unilateral action of the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936 which defined the terms un- 
der which Great Britain continued to exercise politi- 
cal control over the Suez Canal and, since 1898, had 
participated in the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium in 
the Sudan. Since this action was not acceded to by 
Great Britain, Egypt undertook to oust British troops 
and officials from the Canal Zone by force. The state 
of informal hostilities in the Canal area ushered in by 
these events culminated on January 26, 1952, in a 
day of chaotic rioting in Cairo resulting in the loss of 
scores of lives and destruction of property, mostly 
owned by foreigners, valued at $287,000,000. This 
outbreak of violence in Egypt has been roughly 
paralleled by disorders in Tunisia, aimed at the con- 
tinuance of French control. There have been reper- 
cussions in French Morocco and even in Algeria 

These developments are only the most striking of 
many which have marked the relations of the states 
of the Middle East with those of the West in recent 
years. They have been described as manifestations of 
nationalism. Serious manifestations of what may be a 


> species of nationalism have been occurring with in- 


bet 








creasing frequency almost throughout the Middle 
Eas only Turkey, where national feeling 
finds expression in very different ways and which con- 
sequently is not included in this brief survey. Since 
the security of the free world depends in some mea- 
sure on satisfactory relationships—both political and 
economic—with the Middle East countries, such re- 





| lationships call for a better understanding than is 


prevalent in the West as to the peculiar elements 
which enter into nationalism in these states. 
Nationalism, of course, is the protoplasm of the 
nation-state. It is the creative force, the binding in- 
fluence, and the source of dynamic action in the body 
politic of the modern state. Being a composite of ele- 
ments, however, it is not always the same in composi- 
tion and form. Within the North Atlantic commu- 
nity of states it was largely the outgrowth of revolu- 
tionary movements in England, the United States 
and France, where, in promoting national self-con- 
sciousness, it gave rise to democratic forms of govern- 
ment. As found in the West, it has seemed to rest 
not so much on geographic foundations as on those 
of common language and culture. It is closely re- 


| lated to sovereignty, in any case, and hence in a 
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The Middle East 


greater or lesser measure to statism. Warped forms 
of nationalism provided much of the driving force in 
the fascist and nazi cults. Even the communist 
world, in contradiction of Marxist theory, functions 
on the basis of national units. 

That a form of national sentiment exists in most of 
the states of the Middle East has become obvious. 
That it does not always spring from cultural homoge- 
neity alone also is clear. Nowhere has national spirit 
assumed a more rabid form than in Egypt. Yet be- 
yond the fact that Egypt possesses a certain geo- 
graphical and economic consistency in being confined 
to the valley of the Lower Nile, one must search 
with care for the common ground on which this senti- 
ment is based. Certainly it is not language or culture 
alone. While the official language of Egypt now is 
Arabic, until 1917 it was Turkish. French is used 
for some official purposes. Newspapers in English, 
French, Greek, Hebrew, and Italian, well as 
Arabic, have—or until the anti-British campaign as- 
sumed serious proportions did have—substantial cir 
culation in Egypt. The Egyptian population consists 
of fellahin, whose ethnic origins undoubtedly are 
mixed but who probably represent, in the main, an- 
cient Hamitic stock. It contains a Coptic element 
whose origins likewise can be traced to the distant 
past. It embraces a large element of Greeks—some 
from forebears of ancient residence in the country, 
many more from more recent migrations. There are 
in Egypt identifiable elements of Turkish origin left 
over from the long period of Ottoman sovereignty; 
some of Mameluke origin, remnants of the Georgian 
and Circassian slaves who seized power in the thir- 
teenth century and again in the eighteenth; some of 
Albanian origin, scions of the bashi-bazouks who were 


as 
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introduced into Egypt at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century and who included the paternal an- 
cestors of King Farouk. There are in Egypt consid- 
erable numbers of Sudanese, generally employed in 
service capacities. Finally, there are numbers of 
“Levantines,” representatives of almost every part 
of the Mediterranean basin. Many of these are de- 
scendants of families long established Egypt as 
merchants or moneylenders. All of these segments, 
plus the wealthy and titled families, chiefly of Arabic 
origin, make up present-day Egypt. 

In a country composed of so many diverse human 
elements, what ground exists as a basis for national 
consciousness? Is dislike of the foreigner on Egyptian 
soil an influence sufficiently strong to serve as a bond 
of union and common purpose among the diverse 
elements of the population? There is no simple an- 
swer to such queries. It can safely be said that not 
all elements of the population respond in the same 
way to stimuli which generally evoke expressions of 
national feeling. It is equally certain that some of the 
more vocal demonstrations against foreign influence 
and authority are synthetic. That is, they have been 
deliberately fomented by more or less irresponsible 
or fanatic political or religious leaders who have in 
dividual or factional axes to grind. 

Partly for this reason, violent demonstrations are 
not a true yardstick by which nationalism can be mea- 
sured in the Middle East. In countries where the 
basic living standards are extremely low and illiteracy 
among the masses is the rule, it is not difficult for un- 
scrupulous leaders to rouse the multitudes, particu- 
larly the riff-raff of the large cities, who have little 
to lose and possibly something—if only plunder-—to 
gain. It is only necessary to ascribe the ills of the 
country to the greedy machinations of the foreign 
“imperialist” to have impressive demonstrations of 
“national” feeling. 

The extent and character of nationalism in any of 
the Middle East states can only be estimated by a 
careful study of other evidences. These include the 
trends in foreign policy over a period of time: indi- 
vidual acts of parliamentary legislation may be sig- 
nificant only as instances of the dictation of the rabble 
organized as the tool of parochial interests. More re- 
vealing ‘are such matters as the relations of a state 
with others of its own group; social legislation, in- 
cluding steps taken toward educational land re- 
form; general tone of the press; the degree of con- 
sistency in domestic and foreign policy, and the like. 


PATIENCE 


Peace is a great act of trust and of daring. 


Such a stand as that of Iraq in closing off the oil pipe- 
lines from the Mosul! fields to Haifa in Israel, in- 
volving a considerable financial sacrifice in oil 
royalties at a time when the Iraq Government was in 
severe financial straits, may serve as an illustration 
of the point to which nationalism has attained in Iraq. 

It is true, of course, that the peoples of the Middle 
East, having only lately emerged from alien control 
and being by nature rather emotional, have been ex- 
tremely sensitive to any situation suggestive of con- 
tinued vassalage. A young nation only recently or 
not-yet-fully emancipated from political tutelage 
must inevitably be at pains to assert its “rights” and 
overlook no possible restriction on its freedom of 
action lest it appear to be weak and unworthy of 
sovereign independence. Wherever representative 
institutions exist at all in the Middle East it is prob- 
able that manifestations of nationalism are due as 
much to the amour propre of the more vocal elements 
constituting the body politic of the state as to any 
deeper bond of unity than that arising from the com- 
mon experience of Islam. 

Nationalism, after all, is a kind of virus. 
ence in one state tends to induce it, even as a defen- 
sive mechanism, in others. In a world where tsola- 
tion, for all practical purposes, has ceased to exist, the 
incidence of infection is great. As colonialism has 
passed out of style, it is only natural that the peoples 
of former Middle East mandates should have been 
affected by some of the forces that have been so char- 
acteristic of the nations of the West. The point par- 
ticularly to be noted is that in the process of adapta- 
tion to vastly different environments, the customs, 
institutions, and traits of the West have undergone a 
sea-change. So with nationalism: it is not a cause for 
wonder that nationalism assumes such strange and 
often violent forms in countries so different in all 
respects from those from which the original impulses 
may have emanated. 

In attempting to maintain close and friendly rela- 
tions with these emergent, strategically-situated, and 
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oil-rich nations of the Middle East, the members of | 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organization will need to 
keep in mind the fact that nationalism is a composite 
of many forces and factors and that it may assume 


strange forms varying with circumstances and envi- | 


ronment. Sympathy and understanding may flow 


from that realization. On understanding of the Mid- | 


dle East depends, to no small extent, security in the 
West. 


NEEDED FOR PEACE 


To reach it we 


shall need much patience, much wisdom, much firmness. 
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VincENT AURIOL 
President of France 
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With camels and deserts and Bedouin Sheikhs, 
buried cities are for the ordinary man the most fa- 
miliar attributes of the Middle East. Anyone who 
has visited Petra or Cyrene or other famous ruins 
cannot fail to have been struck by the contrast be- 
tween those witnesses of past prosperity and the pres- 
ent poverty of their surroundings. Whatever the 
cause, the desert has, over the centuries, made large 
gains on the cultivated land, and the productivity of 
the region as a whole is clearly much lower than it 
once was and could now be. 

Under acute stress during World War II it be- 
came imperative, in order to economize shipping, that 
the Middle East should be rendered as far as possi- 
ble self-supporting, and to that end it had to be 
treated as a unit. It was by the establishment of the 
Office of the Minister of State and the Middle East 
Supply Center that full co-ordination of economic 
and other activities was attained. 

When the war ended and these bodies were dis- 
solved it was felt that certain aspects of their work 
were of permanent value; and to ensure that these 
had a possibility of continuance, the British Middle 
East Office in its present form was created. 

In constitution it is a diplomatic mission located in 
Cairo where, apart from having certain advisory po 
litical functions, it also provides a liaison between the 
United Kingdom Government and the Arab League. 
But its main constituent element is what is known as 
the Development Division, a team of experts in vari- 
ous fields ranging from forestry, soil conservation, 
animal husbandry, and locust control to public 
health, statistics and labor questions. 

They are advisers whose services are freely avail- 
able to any Middle East government that may ask 
for them. Not only have they toured Persia and the 
Arab countries but on occasions have been seconded 
for work with one or other of the various govern- 
ments, and not infrequently, have been asked to rec- 
ommend suitable technicians for official employment 
on special projects. As a body the Division has played 
a considerable role in regional conferences held by 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

A significant feature of the British Middle East 
Office work has been in locust control. During the 
war the locust was at times a dangerous enemy and 
his invasions even reached the banks of the Suez 
Canal, but by the end of it he was completely de- 
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feated on all fronts. Yet the struggle against this 
insect plague can never be neglected and must be 
waged on a regional and not merely national basis. 
Middle East collaboration in this field is now fully 
effective. 

Engineering projects must figure largely in any 
future plans of development for the area. In recent 
years under the auspices of the British Middle East 
Office one United Kingdom firm has carried out an 
investigation of the economic resources of Syria while 
another has completed a survey of the Jordan Vallev 
with a view to irrigation. 
than Syria or Transjordan, Iraq- 
whose economic prosperity has never in fact been 
restored since the neglect of the complicated irr: 
gational system after the fall of the Caliphate ol 
Baghdad—needs to have full control of its water 
supplies; and it is by United Kingdom engineers that 
the Wadi Tharthar flood scheme the 
Tigris and the Habbaniyah scheme on the Euphrates 
have been elaborated. 


More even 


control on 


In no less than three countries—Iraq, the Lebanon 
and Persia—the Development Division has been 
called on to aid in the organization of central statis 
tical offices. Egypt has found advice on Civil Service 
organization and the development of trade unions 
useful. 

In the sphere of public health the debilitating 
diseases like malaria and bilharzia have perhaps the 
most deleterious effect on the community as a whole. 
The latter is today the worst plague of the Egyptian 
delta, and in this connection too the advice of the 
British Middle East Office has been sought and 
given. 

The many requests for counsel made to the British 
Middle East Office indicate the wide respect in which 
it is held in the various countries concerned. The 
U.K. Government has made it clear in official decla 
rations that it has no other aim than to aid in raising 
the standard of living and in building up societies 
economically and politically healthy which will not 
fall victim to the virus of Communism. 


~ 








The Japanese Womans Emancipation 


The new Japanese Constitution grants women 
equal rights with men. The female sex is “emanci- 
pated.” Women can vote, become Diet members and 
enter practically any profession. We hear and read 
a great deal about “The First Woman This” and 
“The First Woman That.” 

Yet how much has women’s status changed in 
everyday home life? Laws may be promulgated 
within a short period and individuals rise to ascen- 
dency, but it does not necessarily follow that tradi- 
tion will be easily uprooted. Formerly it was custo- 

mary that women be continually in the position of 
wards (except the time they assumed the feared role 
of mother-in-law when their sons took wives). Be- 
fore a girl was married, her parents protected her 
in a glass case so that she should not be polluted by 
the vicissitudes of the world. When she reached an 
eligible age, which ranged between eighteen and 
twenty-five, a go-between would bring wedding pro- 
posals to her father and mother (if the girl was at- 
tractive) or her parents, armed with photos and 
curriculum vitae, would ask a friend to act as go- 
between and find a suitable husband for their daugh- 
ter. The bride-to-be would often have some say 
in the choice of a husband, but the final, main decision 
rested on her parents. After her marriage, the gir] 
was to bear her husband’s children, keep the house 
in order and be as unobstrusive as possible. In return 
her husband was expected to shield her from the 
harsh winds of society. ; 

Has all this changed? In the presence of West- 
erners are the weaker sex helped on with their coats 
and are doors opened for them only to find them- 
selves untying the stronger sex’s shoestrings once the 
women shuffle through the portals of their own 
abodes? Or are they climbing higher towards the 
pyramidal heights of their husband’s pedestal? 

The housewife over forty has not changed her 
ways. Quite understandably, she is not enthusiastic 
about varying what is already a pattern of living. If 
she and her husband were always partners, they con- 
tinue with this happy relationship and together they 
rejoice that their road has been smoothed for the 
younger generation. Or if, what is more likely, she 
used to follow the accepted pattern of a dutiful wife, 
she continues to be a patient mother to her children 
and a good housekeeper for her husband. Her posi- 
tion in the household is lower than that of her male 
offsprings. If her mate is unfaithful to her, she usual- 
ly suffers in silence. She is rarely invited out with 
her husband and meekly waits at home while he 
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dines with friends. In fact, if she were to go out 
now, she would have difficulty finding subjects of 
conversation, since she is so bound up to her home 
that she has little opportunity for outside interests. 
The orthodox way of preparing Japanese food, for 
instance, requires much peeling, slicing and elbow 
work. Kitchen facilities are still primitive; there is) 
no hot water or large gas range, so that according to 
a poll taken by the Livelihood Science Research In- 
stitute in Tokyo, the average housewife spends some 
seven hours each day just for cooking. Young 
couples now cook a Western style breakfast and per- 
haps lunch and avail themselves of canned products 
to save time. | 
It is in the girl in her late teens and the woman in 
her early twenties that a desire and capacity for 
change from the old status is most visible. Here a} 
loud protest is voiced from a percentage of the male} 
population. They complain that this younger genera- 
tion is turning into some weird aprés- guerre species 
under the excuse of “emancipation” and other such| 
nonsense. There is the species with frizzled hair) 
and make-up like a redskin on the war-path. Next} 
there is the Amazon who muscles her way into a bus, 
leaving a path of bruises behind her. She speaks 1 in} 
grunts and looks and acts like a man. Then there is} 
the bifocaled blue- stocking who, because of the higher§ 
education she is now able to acquire, thinks herself) 
superior to the humanity which has not investigated) 
the depths of Hegel or Kant. “See how the younger 
generation 1s rotting away,” a number of the male) 
population growl; a woman’s place is in the kitchen? 
and all these species are the inevitable result of the 
new-fangled attitude towards women, who do notf 
know how to use their rights. ; 
Many men, however, are conceding that it is more} 
agreeable to be able to hold a natural intelligent con- 
versation with women, to encounter some respons¢ 
other than a bowed head, yesses and excuse mes. Andy 
though the aprés-guerre species exist, aren’t their 
actions growing-pains of the inexperienced? Is ith 
not common to most people to go from black to white 
in the pursuit of an apparent good? Besides, these! 
extremists are diminishing every year. Most ‘of thel 
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younger generation realize that Max Factor, Sportin’ 
Sal and Gert the Grind are not the epitome of eman- 
cipation. Too much aggressiveness is obnoxious, for, 
after all, the world is not composed solely of women. 
But at the same time it is not sufficient to sit back 
and say: “the constitution will automatically eman- 
cipate us.” They know that they must have higher 
learning than before, more capability to provide 
grounds for the respect they wish to earn. If the 
women of modern Japan desire equality of oppor 
tunity, they themselves must catch hold of the pegs 
driven in by the new constitution in order to crawl 
out of their old rut. 

Now that university doors are open to them, young 
women are eagerly enrolling and trying to improve 
their I.Q. In the beginning only true lovers of lore 
went through the extra years of schooling; it is fast 
threatening to reach the stage where any girl who is 
somebody will spend four years in a university. This 
is especially true if she wishes to find a lucrative job. 
It may be utilitarian, but it is a natural development. 

Speaking of jobs, it used to be a stigma for a girl 
of the middle class‘to work. A working girl? What 
kind of a family does she come from? Is her father 
worthless, or has her husband no pride? Necessity 
has disrupted this concept. Rarely does one bread- 
winner alone receive a pay envelope large enough 
to support a family. On the contrary, if a young 
man could feed, clothe and house his wife and chil- 
dren on his salary, it is likely he would be suspected 
of underhanded dealings. For an able-bodied young 
woman who does not have a brood attached to her 
apron strings, to be doing housework alone, is even 
considered bourgeois, which in present day Japan, 
has a bad connotation. A girl who has the ability to 
work if the need arises, is admired. If a young wife 
has a job, the husband chivalrously decides that he 
should lend a hand with some of the household 
chores, such as chopping wood, boiling water for the 
bathtub and shopping for groceries. The working 
girl is stimulated to have broader interests than be- 
fore. She meets various people and is forced to be 
well-groomed and well-informed to hold her posi- 
tion. She also begins to appreciate and understand 
better what the men endure during their working 
day. 


NOT 


A SINGLE 


Ideally speaking, I believe that the woman’s place 
is in the home. God made the two sexes to be com- 
plementary, not to be rivals. Necessity however, has 
induced many women to work outside of their homes. 
Perhaps this has tinged them with masculinity. But 
in general, partial independence (for who is really 
independent? ) has lent a degree of self-confidence to 
the traditionally shy-as-a-rabbit Japanese girl. She 
is beginning to have thoughts and opinions of her 
own, and she is acquiring the poise to be able to ex- 
press her views. This gradual approach towards 
frankness has Jed to an easier sense of comradeship 
than before, between girls and boys. To say that 
they can now be friends may be stepping ahead, but 
the road is leading in that direction. For marriage, 
the selective courtship system has become a possibility 
and is predicted to make the go-between system ir 
relevant. 

With every dose of freedom comes a double dose 
of responsibility, and the woman of modern Japan 
is awakening towards her responsibility by improving 
herself to make the new freedom really live. Enter 
ing politics and stressing female rights may be one 
way, but another more general way is being quietly 
“emancipated” and by example, helping others ac 
complish the same. Both, I suppose are necessary. 
If the Japanese woman does not want to be dragged 
by the hair, it is not enough for her merely to bob it, 
she must also shear the reason for that dr agging. And 
if the reason for that dragging 1s clipped, it may even 
be unnecessary to bob her tresses. Perhaps the per 
son fortunate enough to possess long hair should keep 
it that way. Because the woman of Japan tradition- 
ally has a virtue that is mourned as rare in other 
lands: that of selflessness. From selflessness has 
stemmed a patience, a devotion to duty and a capacity 
for love that are too precious to shear. For the mod- 
ern woman to become a partner in home-life instead 
of a slave or a slave-driver, let her retain the loveli- 
ness of service enhanced, not destroyed, by her new 
found freedom. Let her take the golden mean and 
with her native grace stand side by side with her 
companions to help foster such future generations 
as will make Japan into a truly peaceful and free 
land not only in the Fast, but in the family of all 
nations. 


GUN 


“On this visit we passed across what is surely one of the 


miracles of the modern 





vast 4,000-mile frontier 


without a single gun pointed in fear on either side.” 


Princess Exizanreru of England, 


now Queen Elizabeth II, on her return from 
her visit to Canada and the United States. 
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Colombia and The United Nations 


Recently, there have been several comments re 
garding the Colombian position in world affairs, and 
in particular, with reference to the activities of this 
nation in the United Nations organization. It has 
also been stated that Colombia has followed no defi 
nite line of policy on issues before that Organization. 
Thus, it does not seem amiss to examine the Colom 
bian position in the United Nations as it stands in the 
official records of that Organization. 

Because of the structure of the world organization, 
which makes the Security Council the primary organ 
responsible for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, world attention is naturally focused on 
the activities of that body. Therefore, it might ap 
pear to some that Colombia has not been so active in 
the organization as was the case when it was a Secur: 
ty Council member and in a position to voice an opin 
ion on all important issues brought before it. How 
ever, it certainly cannot be said that Colombia has 
been inactive in the organization as a non-Counc!l 
member at any time during its history. Colombia has 
the privilege of participation in informal delibera 
tions of the nations which have contributed armed 
forces to the coercive measures of the United Nations 
in Korea with regard to the use of its forces. Last 
year, the General Assembly was given more respon 
sibility for the maintenance of peace and security by 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution which allows it to 
act in the event the Security Council is prevented 
from acting. One of the two important Commission: 
set up by this resolution is the Peace Observation 
Commission. Colombians may be justly proud of the 
fact that Dr. Francisco Urrutia Holguin acts as its 
President. 

One cannot help but be impressed by the number 
of times Colombians have taken prominent positions 
in the world organization. The official records re- 
veal numerous instances of outstanding Colombian 
participation, and these have been in accordance with 
the principles of its foreign policy. We see the name 
of Eduardo Zuleta Angel, who as Chairman of the 
Preparatory Commission, had the honor of opening 
the First General Assembly session in London in 
1946. Before this, Colombians were active at San 
Francisco, where Alberto Lleras Camargo was instru 
mental in preserving the American regional system, 
and Colombia went on record as opposing the Big 
Power veto. Other outstanding Colombians have 
been Alfonso Lopez Pumarejo, who served as rep- 
resentative on the Security Council from January, 
1947 until June, 1948, to be followed by Roberto 
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Urdaneta Arbelaez for the remaining six months of 
Colombia’s term on the Council. Dr. Lopez inter 
vened on many important world issues and frequent 
ly tried to reconcile Big Power differences. We note 
the excellent work done by Alfredo Lozano Agudelo, 
who, as a member of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan, was the only person success- 
ful in obtaining the original cease-fire between the 
two parties; that of Francisco Urrutia Holguin when 
he served as a member of the Security Council’s Com- 
mission of Investigation in Greece; and that of Ro- 
berto Urdaneta Arbelaez as Chairman of the impor 
tant Political and Security Committee of the Genera! 
Assembly during the past year. Today, Edmundo 
Holte de Castello serves as Colombian Delegate on 
the United Nations Consultative Council for Somali- 
land Under Italian Administration. 

Colombia previously served a one-year term on 
the Economic and Social Council, during which time 
its representative, Dr. Lleras Restrepo, was Council 
Vice-President. Colombia was appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with the Specialized Agencies 
and was also named to ECOSOC’s Social and Fiscal 
Commissions. By virtue of its membership in the or- 
ganization, Colombia has served on the six main 
Committees of the General Assembly; it was elected 
to serve on the Commission on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and on the Sub-Committee dealing with 
the Spanish Question. Other Assembly Committees 
on which Colombia has served have been the Board 
of Auditors and the United Nations Staff Benefit 
Committee. The following ad hoc Committees of 
the General Assembly have included Colombia 
among their memberships: the Committee on the 
United Nations Guard; the Committee for the Pro- 
gressive Development of International Law and Its 
Codification, in which Dr. Jesus Maria Yepes took a 
prominent position; the Permanent Headquarters 
Committee; the Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine; and the Commission for Somaliland. 

As for the Security Council, besides having been 
a Council member and having served its turn as 
President of the Security Council, Colombia has been 
represented on the Commission for the Admission of 
New Members and the Commission on Conventional] 
Armaments. Its work as part of the Security Council 
Committee of Investigation of Greek Frontier Inci- 
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dents and on the Commission for India-Pakistan 
have already been mentioned. Colombia was also a 
member of the Council’s sub-committee to report the 
facts regarding the Corfu Channel case and was part 
of the committee of small nations discussing the Ber- 
lin problem 

Colombia is a member of most of the Specialized 
Agencies and has been active on the Executive Board 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
and co-sponsored, with other Latin American coun- 
tries, the setting-up of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. The only Specialized Agencies to 
which Colombia does not belong are: the World 
Health Organization (negotiations for membership 
are at present being undertaken); the International 
Refugee Organization; the World Meteorological 
Organization; and the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization. It is a member of the 
International Labor Organization and serves on its 
administrative council; the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and also serves on its main committee; 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment; the International Monetary Fund; the 
Universal Postal Union; the International Telecom 
munications Union; the Interim Committee of the 
International Trade Organization; and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization. Rafael Bernal Jiminez at present sits on the 
Executive Council of UNESCO. Indeed, the amount 
of Colombian participation in the United Nations, 
especially when the cost of such representation to a 
nation of its size is taken into consideration, has been 
and is impressive. 

Now as to Colombian policy in the world organiza- 
tion, it is the writer’s opinion that great care has been 
taken to follow consistent lines of policy, wherever it 
has been possible to do so, on all important issues be- 
fore the United Nations. Unfortunately, space does 
not permit a discussion of all of the issues in this 
article, but a careful study of each of them does re 
veal the attempt which has been made to follow a 
definite policy in each case. 

Colombian foreign policy in general must be for- 
mulated upon specific principles based on a realistic 
concept of the nation’s actual position in world af- 
fairs and upon what its true interests are seen to be 
in accordance with this realistic view of its position. 
Thus, the basic principles of Colombian foreign 
policy since independence have included peace and 
friendship with all nations; membership in and sup- 
port of all international organizations, beginning 
with the Inter-American System and including the 
League of Nations and the United Nations; strict ad- 
herence to all of its international agreements; strong 
support of the principles of non-intervention, anti- 
colonialism and the self-determination of peoples; 
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and ultimate cooperation with the United States of 
America. 

Today, in a world which still recognizes no uni 
versal governing authority, this country’s geographic 
location and the status of its economic development 
make the nation dependent on the United States of 
America for its security. It is evident, therefore, that 
Colombia must first consider its overall security and 
economic well-being in the formulation of its foreign 
policy. Certain facets of Colombian policy are based 
on cultural considerations, and since the patterns of 
Colombian cultural life differ greatly from those of 
the United States, lines of policy based on these con 
siderations therefore differ. However, the interests 
which Colombia considers as a result of these pat 
terns may be viewed as subordinate to the primary 
interests of its security and economic well-being. 

And so, it is in accordance with these immutable 
facts that Colombian action has been taken within the 
United Nations organization. The Colombian policy 
in the following six cases is reviewed because they are 
those in which Colombia has taken a most active part 
and because they demonstrate various aspects of Co 
lombian foreign policy. 

In the case of Indonesia, the — policy of 
anti-colonialism may Colombia fa 
vored independence for the iicanie ins and opposed 
the Dutch policy when the matter was discussed in 
the United Nations Security Council. This point of 
view was consistently upheld by both Dr. Lopez and 
Dr. Urdaneta for the entire period in which Colom 
bia served as a Council member. In this position, 
Colombia accompanied was accompanied by the 
other smaller states serving on the Security Council, 
and undoubtedly their vigorous stand was a factor in 
fluencing the United States and the United Kingdom 
to take a more critical view of Dutch defiance of 
United Nations’ recommendations. Public opinion 
was a large factor in the settlement of this issue and 
the voices of the smaller members of the Council pro 
hibited the colonial powers from overriding the 
rights of a nation which desired its independence. 

The Balkan dispute brought a different problem 
because it involved the direct interests of two large 
powers, each so powerful in itself as to split the or 
ganization asunder. At first, Colombia tried to secure 
a settlement by proposing compromise arrangements 
between the United States and Russia and by work 
ing for a settlement of the real points of disagreement 
among the four small nations involved. This was the 
pattern of this nation’s policy until it became appar 
ent that the interests of Western security were at 
stake, from which time, Colombia discontinued its 
independent line of action in order to cooperate more 
fully in the security measures of the Western 
Powers. 


be observ ed ; 
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The India-Pakistan dispute is an example of Co- 
lombian leadership as a mediator between two 
smaller members of the organization involved in a 
boundary disagreement. Dr. Lozano’s work has 
been ore by the New York Times as comparable 
to that of Dr. Bunch in Palestine, and Dr. Lopez 
constantly kept the matter before the Security Coun- 
cil in an attempt to obtain peaceful solution by the 
United Nations. Colombian action in this case is seen 
as an example of the contribution which the impar- 
tial state can make in resolving a threat to peace 
when it does not involve the direct interests of two 
larger powers. 

Colombian adherence to the Western policy for 
security in this part of the globe has not been ob- 
tained without certain concessions on the part of the 
Western Powers. This nation has been able to con- 
sider certain of its other interests so long as these 
have been subordinate to the overall policy of the 
West. The complex Palestine problem may _ be 
viewed in this light. At first, Colombia again wanted 
to obtain a settlement acceptable to the peoples in- 
volved. Its delegate, Dr. Lopez, voiced disapproval 
of the Partition Plan. When Colombian suggestions 
were ignored, we find that Colombia ultimately gave 
its support to the recognition of the State of Israel. 
However, in 1948 and 1949, Colombia actively led 
the Latin American and other Catholic countries, and 
was largely responsible for gaining their support for 
the resolution for the internationalization of the City 
of Jerusalem. It is still asserting its position in this 
matter at this time. The Colombian policy in this 
case has been largely determined by its religious ties 
and has been in opposition to the plan favored by the 
United States. 

Also related to the nation’s cultural pattern has 
been the Colombian support of the return of its for- 
mer colonies to Italy. Its plan was to place them 
under the Trusteeship System with a view to their 
ultimate independence. Here, Colombian policy was 
always consistent in its desire to show friendship for 
another Latin nation and in its desire to adhere to the 
wishes of the Holy See. The Colombian policy in 
this case may also be interpreted in the light of a 
bargain made for Western security in return for fa- 
vorable consideration of the interests of a nation shar- 
ing a common cultural heritage. It is certain that the 
Western Powers could not have secured approval of 
their plan involving strategic control of the Mediter- 
ranean without the support of Colombia and the other 
Latin American States. 

The case of Franco Spain has caused considerable 
controversy inside as well as outside of Colombia. 
Opinion within the nation has been divided as to 
whether there was a major shift in the Colombian 
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position within the United Nations on the issue. 
Those, who believe there was, state that Colombia 
favored the 1946 United Nations resolution which 
recommended rupture of diplomatic relations with 
Madrid and banned Spain from the United Nations 
and its agencies, and then later, (1949) led the effort 
to rescind the earlier resolution, and in 1950 ap- 
pointed an Ambassador to Madrid even though the 
original resolution had not at that time been rescind- 
ed. According to the in the beginning, 
Colombia expressed disapproval of the Franco regime 
but differed as to the methods to be used in the 
United Nations’ attempt to secure democratic govern- 
ment in Spain. Dr. Lopez stated in 1946 that the 
rupture of diplomatic relations was not the correct 
approach to the problem, and he wanted the Latin 
American nations to offer their good offices to the 
Spanish people in an effort to fulfill the requirements 
necessary for the admission of Spain to the United 
Nations. Colombia abstained in the voting by which 
the United States sponsored resolution was adopted, 
and its position remained the same in 1947. 

In 1949, the Colombian Government tried to ob- 


records, 


tain United Nations’ reversal of the 1946 resolution. § 
in co-sponsoring | 
other Latin 


Its representative, Dr. Urdaneta, 
the new resolution, along with three 


American representatives, presented a legal argument | 
to support his Government’s view as to the imprac- | 


ticability of the 1946 resolution. No mention was 
made of approval or disapproval of the Spanish re- 
gime, and it was pointed out that many United Na- 
tions members had not conformed to the earlier 
resolution. It was by this time apparent that Spain 
was vital to Western Power security; however, the 

United States did not support the Latin American 
cr and it was not adopted. In November of 
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1950, the 1946 resolution was finally rescinded, Co- § 


lombia casting its vote in favor. 


a 
In the Spanish question the Colombian and North § 


American interests did not coincide until there was a 
complete shift in the position of the United States on 
the issue for strategic purposes. That is to say that 
the Colombian policy has been based on its cultural 
ties with Spain which ultimately coincided with the 
over-all interests of Western security. 

It is apparent that Colombia at present takes an 
active position in the United Nations just as it has all 
during the history of that organization. Colombians 
may be justly proud of the facts that they were the 
first in Latin America to send armed forces in sup- 
port of the United Nations collective security mea- 
sures in Korea; that Colombian representatives in the 
United Nations hold prominent positions; and that 
Colombia maintains its representation even though 
the cost is considerable to a nation of its size. 
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New buildings housing the conference rooms and Secretariat offices of the General Assemdly 
de Chaillot in Paris, Plenary meetings zere held in the Palais itself. 
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From UN Bulletir 


are shown in the Gardens of the Palais 





Two Congressmen Report 
on the United Nations 


Not in any sense of the term is the United Nations 
a “world government.” It has become, particularly 
in the General Assembly, a great world forum. Its 
power, influence, and effectiveness lie mainly in its 
ability to persuade, embarrass, urge, and coax nations 
to take action, or to condemn them for their failure 
to act. In the General Assembly, friendly nations 
seek agreement and unfriendly countries speak to 
justify their policies and actions. When organized 
world opinion, crystalized in a General Assembly 
resolution, accepts or rejects the arguments put for- 
ward by friends or foes, it exerts pressure which even 
the most powerful governments must pause to 
consider . 

The very existence of the United Nations as a 
forum and the opportunities it provides for open dis- 
cussion between representatives of the free nations, 
the Soviets and their satellites, for propaganda and 
counterpropaganda, for blowing off steam, for testing 


| and influencing world public opinion in the battle for 
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The two Congressional members of the U.S. delegation 
to the Sixth Session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Hon. Mike Mansfield of Montana and Hon. John 
M. Vorys of Ohio, on February 8, 1952, 
prehensive report to their colleagues in the House Commit- 
\ fairs. 
significant report should be of interest to readers of Worip 
AFFAIRS. 


submitted a com- 


tee on Foreign The following excerpts from this 


men’s minds, may have helped prevent the outbreak 
of a major third world war. In addition to this, credit 
must be given the United Nations for much of what 
has been done to effectuate peaceful settlement of 
disputes in many troubled areas. 

After 1946 United States delegations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly functioned for 3 years without con- 
gressional participation. The compelling reasons for 
closer partnership which existed in 1945 and 1946 no 
longer seemed so urgent or pressing. The U. N. 
Charter had been ratified by the Senate and both 
Houses had passed legislation effectuating our mem- 
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bership. The U. N. had been launched on its career 
with overwhelming congressional support. 

... On the other hand, all United States efforts to 
create conditions of permanent world peace are being 
made within the framework of the U. N. Charter 
and this applies particularly to our major foreign 
economic and military aid legislation. More than ever 
before, matters of foreign policy require joint execu- 
tive-legislative action. Appreciation has grown that 
advance consultation and discussion by the Executive 


Nations has not yet proved in Korea that it can suc- 
cessfully defend free nations from Communist ag- 
gression, but the United Nations has proved that it 
can help free nations resist subversion and other 
forms of indirect aggression as it did in Iran and 
Greece. The United Nations has proved that it can 
help localize and dampen dangerous quarrels within 
the free world as it has done in Palestine, Indonesia, 
and Kashmir. 

The United Nations has proved that it can pro- 








with those having eventual responsibility for imple- mote world economic and social progress and thereby Ff) of, 
menting legislation can contribute much to the mu-_ help prevent much unrest and give many peoples a ff [yp 
tual understanding necessary for efficient teamwork. a real stake in resisting Communist penetration. the 
This appreciation led, in 1950, to the present sys- Above all, it is a forum, a world town meeting, F 4, .4 
tem of appointing two Senators (not up for re-clec- where nations, large and small, can voice their com- | nel 
tion) in election years and two Representatives in off- plaints, blow off steam; where world opinion can f - 
election years, to serve on United States delegations voice the moral judgments of mankind through its J me 
to the U. N. General Assembly . . . resolutions. B Int 
The United Nations was launched during war with The United Nations is a central arena in the strug- 9 
high hopes and great expectations. Now there is gle with communism for men’s minds. It provides ff pr 
widespread disappointment over the failure of the the Soviets with a soundingtboard for their propa- § Cor 
United Nations to maintain international peace and ganda, but it provides one for us, too, by which we § 
suppress Communist aggression . . . We should re- can bring out and expose their lies and tell our own § he 
member that the United Nations, although formed story. Our faith is that truth and righteousness will § "7 
while World War II was in progress, was not con- prevail in men’s minds, if given a chance to be mea- § iia 
ceived as an organization to win World War II, nor — sured against falsehood and wrong. Little that hap- § ~ é 
to negotiate the peace that was expected to follow. pens in the United Nations penetrates the iron cur- | wy 
It was designed to maintain a peace negotiated pri- tain without distortion but we must remember that rahe 
marily by the victorious Great Powers outside the there are millions of Communists, their dupes and | — 
United Nations and through such special instruments followers, outside the iron curtain. ee 
as the Council of Foreign Ministers. This peace has We want the United Nations to work, for our own 9 2 
never been achieved because of Soviet obstruction and good and for the good of mankind; we want it to | the 
opposition. To the extent that the United Nations work better and we want to help it work better. It is § ™® 
has been held up as a symbol of world peace, the a very human institution; therefore, like all human § P©° 
failure to achieve peace has resulted in disillusion- institutions, it has both imperfections and great possi- § fron 
ment. bilities for improvement. We want it to become a Suat 
We should not, however, go to the opposite ex- more potent factor in the world’s efforts to win a of k 
treme and underestimate its usefulness. The United worthy peace. g CICIp; 
| cons 
. Sx 
) gatic 
. beca: 
i of d 
} were 
REAL VOICE OF AMERICA + marl 
We must realize that the true voice of America which is heard i Brit: 
around the world is far more than a radio network. It is the Italy 
sum total of the impression given by our leaders, our Congress, Nor 
our press and our prominent citizens. Syriz 
The psychological effect on our friends around the world will State 
be enormously healthy if we Americans can just manage to reflect { dele; 
the firmness, determination and confidence that we have every 
right to show. If we do that and carry through a determined and / the I 
skillful Campaign of Truth, I don’t think we can fail on the | Sout 
werld psychclogical front. mind 
Hon. Epwarp Barrett Briti: 
Former Assistant Sec. of State for Public Affairs. withc 
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Interparliamentary 


Union Holds 


40th Conference in Istanbul 


As the minarets and domes of the great mosques 
of ancient Constantinople loomed on the horizon, the 
United States delegation to the 40th conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union aboard the U. S. Mili- 
tary Plane “Taj Mahal,” gathered brief cases, coats, 
and handbags preparatory to the smooth skilful land- 
ing at Istanbul. They had come a long way across 
half the world to attend the 40th Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union, opening the next day, 
Friday, August 31, 1951 in the Yildiz Palace on the 
shores of the Bosporus. Though it was only the 40th 
Conference of the Union, it was also the 62nd An- 
niversary of the founding of the Union by Sir Wil- 
liam Cremer and Frederic Passy in Paris in 1889. 

The United States has always been a member of 
the Union, being represented since 1890 at each and 


| every meeting, contributing the views and opinions 


of the New World to the Old. Although the Union 
has been actively in operation since 1889, two World 


| Wars have interrupted its sessions, so that only 40 
| actual Conferences have been held in 62 years. Yet 
the work of the Union has gone on without inter- 


mission. The pledge of the Union, representation of 
peoples in parliaments of their own choosing, stems 
from the philosophy of St. Robert Bellarmine and 
Suarez, in opposition to the doctrine of divine right 
of kings, and proclaims the right of all people to par- 
ticipate in their own affairs, through “Government by 
consent of the governed.” 

So when representatives of 32 nations sent dele- 


| gations such as our own to Istanbul the meeting 


became truly the combined voices of many peoples 
of divergent races and religions. These countries 
were Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and the United 
States of America. They were represented by 208 
delegates in all. Lacking were the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain and the Soviet, also the countries of 
South America (with the exception of progressively- 
minded Brazil) and the member countries of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The Soviet has 
withdrawn its representation (though never a mem- 
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BY FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Permanent Executive Secretary of the United States 
Group, Interparliamentary Union, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society 


ber itself) in the last few years, South America 
has its own Pan-American Union, the Association 
of American States and the British Commonwealth, 
its own Empire Parliamentary Union. It is to be 
hoped that the day may soon come when all these 
organizations will be affiliated together in our great 
meeting. The Interparliamentary Union itself is 
affliated with the United Nations as a Class A mem- 
ber of the Economic and Social Council, with the 
right to originate legislation and to advocate it on 
the floor of the Esoc meetings, as they are held con- 
stantly during the year. The official delegate to the 
UN is the Hon. Alben W. Barkley, Vice President 
of the United States; the alternate, Dr. Mirkine- 
Guesevitch, distinguished authority on international 
law, resident in both Paris and New York. 

It will be noted that the list includes Groups 
recently formed in Brazil, Germany and Iceland. 
The German delegation was outstanding both as re- 
gards its composition and the number of its members. 
Several of these took an active part in the debates. 
This was also true of the Brazilian delegation, who 
showed great interest in Interparliamentary work 
and will no doubt add new strength to the Union. 

The absence, on the other hand, of Greek dele- 
gates, detained in their country by legislative elec- 
tions, and of Indonesian and Japanese delegates, 
whose participation had been hoped for, was much 
regretted. 

Several official international institutions were also 
represented at the Conference: the United Nations 
by M. Humphrey, Director of the Division of 
Human Rights, substituting for Mr. Shamaldharee 
Lall, Assistant Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions Organization in charge of the Department of 
Conferences and General Services; the International 
Labor Bureau by M. Mukdim Osmay, Chief of the 
Agricultural Service; the International Refugee 
Organization by M. Henri Ponsot, the French 
Ambassador; and the Council of Europe by MM. 
Leprette and Pfeffermann. 
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The Union was responsible for the calling of 
the second and third Hague Conferences, was a hope- 
ful advocate of the League of Nations and has over 
and over, both in its declaration and actions been 
the strongest international ally of the UN, in its 
efforts to establish international order and amity, 
thus assuring permanent peace to the world. In its 
Resolutions at Dublin in 1950, it applauded the 
efforts of the UN and the United States to actively 
resist aggression in Korea and at the meeting in 
Istanbul passed unanimously, except for the dissent- 
ing vote of India and one lone member from Burma 
a Declaration on Peace condemning those “who aim 
at exploiting the great desire for peace in the hearts 
of men and who depart from procedures laid down 
by the United Nations, thus taking advantage of 
trusting and hopeful people, for their own ends.” 

The Senate of the United States being in session, 
it was once more impossible for the President of 
the United States Group, the Hon. Alben W. 
Barkley, Vice President of the United States, to act 
as Chairman of the Delegation. His place was taken 
by the Hon. Homer FE. Ferguson, Senator from 
Michigan and a Vice President of the United States 
Group. The Senate was represented also by the Hon. 
Willis Smith, Senator from North Carolina, who had 
joined the Group, at the conclusion of another official 
mission in Paris. The House delegation consisted of 
the Hon. Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina 
(Chairman) the Hon. Albert Gore of Tennessee, the 
Hon. W. Robert Poage, of Texas, the Hon. Clifford 
Hope of Kansas, Hon. Wingate Lucas of Texas, the 
Hon. Anthony Sadlak of Connecticut, the Hon. 
August Andresen of Minnesota, the Hon. Henry O. 
Talle of Iowa and the Hon. Herman Eberharter of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Franklin Dunham, Permanent 
Executive Secretary of the United States Group, ac- 
companied the delegation and acted as Liaison Officer 
with the Embassy at Ankara and the Consulate at 
Istanbul during the Conference. The Hon. Thomas 
C. Cochran, former Congressman from Pennslyvania 
and member of many former delegations acted as 
Observateur; the Hon. Michael Francis Doyle, 
President of the U. S. Electoral College, was not 
able to attend since he was a delegate to the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco occur- 
ing during the Conference. 

At a meeting held in the Vice-President’s Chamber 
in the U. S. Senate in advance of the meeting, alter- 
nates were designated to serve as members of the 
Interparliamentary Council during the Conference. 
The Hon. Homer E. Feguson of the Senate and the 
Hon. Harold E. Cooley of the House served at the 
40th Conference in this capacity. Congressman 
Cooley, Chairman of Agriculture, as well, of the 
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House, had attended the regular Council meeting in 
Monaco during the Easter holidays, representing the 
United States in the drawing up otf the agenda and 
the formulation of Resolutions submitted for con- 
sideration at Istanbul. 

The agenda was preceded as usual by the General 
Debate, referring particularly to the Report of the 
Secretary General, M. Leopold Boissier, a veritable 
round-up of world trends, conditions and influences, 
praised im toto by nearly everyone of the representa- 
tives of the countries who were accorded the privilege 
of speaking during the opening hours of the Con- 
ference. The meetings opened with a stirring speech 
by the President of the Union, Lord Stansgate, 
loveable and devoted Labor Peer of Great Britain, 
(known for years in Commons as William Wedge 
wood-Benn), who in turn called for the election of 
a President, to preside during the Conference. M. 
Cihad Baban, genial and impressive President of the 
Turkish Group, was unanimously elected and im- 
mediately took his place on the rostrum. 

Senator Ferguson in his opening address im- 
mediately attacked the problems of foodstuffs and 
refugees, the principal subject on the agenda. He 
said, in part: 

“T think it is well for us to discuss today why we 
have the problem of refugees and why we have 
the problem of the distribution of food. The free 
world has discovered that at the close of a war, 
there are many problems even greater than those 
it faced at the beginning. The free nations have 
contributed millions of dollars and great amounts 
in other currencies in an attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of the world. We have discovered that war 
will not solve any of the problems. When it is 
found that diplomacy will no longer work, nations 
feel they must go to war to exert their will upon 
other nations. It is the purpose of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union representing the peoples of 
the world, to try to avoid war and to solve those 
problems by diplomacy, negotiation and con- 
ference. I think that is why we, who represent the 
people, come to a meeting like this, that we may 
solve the problem of peace, without fear and with- 
in reason.” 

Once each country had been heard from, the mat- 
ters of the Resolutions were brought up for discus- 
sion. Refugees came first. The controversial phrase, 
applying ¢ ‘repatriation of refugees to their country of 
origin,” was embodied in the words “in so far as pos- 
sible.” It had been inserted in the Resolution at 
Monaco, after spirited debate there. In Istanbul, it 
again became a bone of contention. The United States 
delegation fought hard to eliminate what it con- 
sidered a watering down of the stern purpose of the 
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Resolution. After considerable debate the words 
were deleted. Several other changes were made so 
that amended, the Resolution finally adopted goes 
even beyond the juridical framework which the 
Council in Monaco had first intended. It marks an 
important contribution today to the answer to a com- 
pelling question which must be solved at once in the 
name of all humanity. 

Before the final vote was taken, a group was 
selected by the U. S. Delegation from among its 
members to fly over Sunday to some of the principal 
“hot-spots” where refugee camps are located. On 
their return, they reported to the entire Conference, 
the results of their findings. Senator Wiilis Smith, 
speaking first for the Americans said, in part: 

“On early Sunday morning, with a party of 

other American Congressmen, I went to where 

some of these camps are situated and I am going 
to tell you what I saw. I flew to the old city of 

Gaza and there I saw the conditions under which 

many human beings suffer and die. I saw the 

misery affecting the lives of many women and 
children—human beings entitled to those human 
rights, even as you and I. I wandered up and down 


The Golden 
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Horn at Istanbul 


between the rows of camps—they were not really 

camps but where rags and old clothing had been 

put together to obtain some protection. I saw 
human beings crouched on the bare sand, sleep 
ing, feeding, performing the duties which fall to 

the lot of human beings. . . . 

... None of us will blame one nation or another 
but every one of us knows that practically every 
nation has, at some time or other, brought ven 
eance and degradation upon some portion of the 
human race. It is up to us to forget the past and 
set our faces to the future. When I| was at Gaza, | 
stood at the tomb of Samson and thought of the 
great giant, who lifted its gates. We need that 
kind of strength now to do the work which needs 
to be done.” 

Congressman Poage, who had accompained Senator 
Smith and the group to the Refugee Camps, spoke 
also and said, in part: 

“This refugee problem started with a man named 

Adolph Hitler. His claim of the right of the 

State to drive anyone out, was repudiated by 

every civilized nation without exception, and the 

world at large knew that no such right existed for 




















any society or State such as Hitler claimed. Can 
we tolerate it then in any existing State? Can we 
admit that the right exists on this side of the Iron 
Curtain to do that, for which we condemn the 
Soviet? .... No such right exists. There is, how- 
ever, the right inherent in every individual to 
live in the land of his birth, to live on his ancestral 
acres, to till the land of his fathers. This is the 
right of the individual. It is not the right of Gov- 
ernments to throw him out on the desert. This 
human right, we, the representatives of the free 
world, assert.” 

The Resolution on Refugees was passed with a viva 
voce vote, midst enthusiasm and applause of the 
complete conference. 

In discussing the Resolution on the Distribution of 
Foodstuffs, the Hon. Harold D. Cooley, Vice Chair- 
man of the delegation, linked that problem with the 
problem of refugees. He said, in part: 


“Since VE Day, our country has provided for 
world relief, a total sum of 80 billions of dollars, 
at least 60 billions of which we do not even expect 
to be returned. Prior to VE day, we had already 
given 49 billions of dollars from our taxpayers 
pockets for world relief... . We have tried not 
only to feed the free world but also to defend it. 


. But I must remind you that the resources of 
America are not a bottomless barrel. These con- 
tributions must come to an end when the American 
taxpayer can no longer provide these gigantic sums 
of money..... The United States cannot continue 
to provide enough to feed all mankind. We must 
give everyone the technique, the know-how to in- 
crease their own production.” 


The Resolution on Foodstuffs passed with amend- 
ments that will make it possible to function. The 
FAO, with headquarters in Rome, was visited by the 
U. S. delegation, en route home to this country, and 
will have the major responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of this humanitarian work. 

In the closing hours of the Conference, the Hon. 
Homer FE. Ferguson, Chairman of the U. S. Dele- 
gation offered the thanks of the visiting delegates to 
the Republic of Turkey and President Bayar for the 
hospitality extended to the Conference and thanked, 
in the name of the whole Conference, M. Leopold 
Boissier, the Secretary General, for his extraordinari- 
ly valuable reports and his devotion to world peace 
and organization. 

On the social side, the receptions were of royal 
proportions. Certain other factors made this con- 
ference an especially significant one. These were, in 
particular, the welcoming speech by M. Refik 
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Koraltan, President of the Grand National As- 
sembly; the remarkable statement by H.E.M. Fuat 
Koprulu, Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the inter- 
national policy of his country and on the need for 
Turkish participation in the Atlantic Pact; and, 
lastly, the presence of the President of the Republic, 
who was gracious enough to come from Ankara to 
receive the delegates at Dolmabahce palace. 

The Turkish Group paid a touching and original 
tribute to the memory of Count Carton de Wiart. 
At its request, the postal administration had issued a 
stamp containing a likeness of this great statesman. 
The Conference as a whole, and particularly the 
Belgian Group, expressed their thanks to Turkey 
for this unusual attention. 

lavored by weather which remained continuously 
superb, the festivities held during the Istanbul Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference were worthy of the great 
traditions of this lovely city. 

On the eve of the Conference’s opening, the 
Turkish Group welcomed delegates at a reception at 
Beylerbey Palace, on the Asiatic coast, thus enabling 
them to come into contact with one another. On 
Saturday, September 1, members of the Conference 
were received by the President of the Republic, 
H.E.M. Celal Bayar, at Dolmabahce Palace, where 
the memory of Ataturk has remained so vivid. An 
evening of turkish folklore, which was arranged at 
the Open Air Theatre on the 3rd, was viewed with 
great delight by members. On September 4, the 
Governor and Mayor of Istanbul and Mme Fahrettin 
Kerim Gokay received the delegates to the Con- 
ference at the Casino of Taksim. Lastly, on the Sth, 
after an exhilarating trip by boat on the Bosporus, 
a magnificent reception—which lasted far into the 
night in an enchanting setting—was held at Buyuk 
Ada, the largest of the Princess Islands by H. E. 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Mme Fuat 
Koprulu. 

The. entire day of Sunday the 2nd was given over 
to the tour of Istanbul. The wonders of the Old 
Seraglio, Saint Sophia, the Mosque of Sultan Ahmet, 
the Mosque of Suleymaniye and, lastly the Archeo- 
logical Museum, containing the sarcophagus of Alex- 
ander the Great, were visited and admired by all 
participants. 


The American delegation returned by way of 
Rome and Madrid, arriving home early on the morn- 
ing of September 10th, ready to resume their activi- 
ties in the Senate and the House, which was then 
reconvening to accomplish the tasks of the Fall Ses- 
sion. No Interparliamentary Union Meeting had 
ever been more successful. 
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Leaders for Peace in The American Peace Society 


NuMBER EIGH1 


MOSES BROWN 


Born in Providence, Rhode Island, in September, 
1738, Moses Brown was youngest of the four sons of 
James and Hope Powers Brown. His father died the 
year after Moses’ birth, leaving the sons to be reared 
alone by their mother, a woman of rare force of char- 
acter. She kept Moses in school until he was thirteen 
when his care and education was taken in charge by 
his Uncle Obadiah Brown, part of whose fortune 
Moses later inherited equally with his cousins. 

Obadiah had established a mercantile business 
supplied by a small but prosperous shipping busi- 
ness, dealing principally with the West Indies. After 
Obadiah’s death Moses’ brothers carried the business 
on under the name of Brown Brothers. In 1763, at 
the age of twenty-five, Moses was admitted to this 
firm, which between 1762 and the Revolution at- 
tained national importance. As in many other towns 
along the seaboard it was the shipping owners and 
the sea-captains who became the prosperous and most 
substantial citizens of their communities. 

In 1764 Moses married his cousin, Anna Brown. 
Her death, nine years later, was a crushing blow to 
him. He retired from the firm, and in 1774 became 
a Quaker and freed his ten slaves. At the same time 
he made legal arrangements for the care of these 
wards “who had not been taught to care for them- 
selves.” 

From 1764 until 1771 Moses Brown was a Rep- 
resentative in the R.I. Assembly. He was a member 
of the committee that condemned the Stamp Act. In 
1767 he was appointed to draft an ordinance for I*ree 
Schools in Providence. He gave liberally to the 
Friends’ School in Portsmouth, R.I., which was 
moved to Providence in 1819 and was long main- 
tained wholly by him. Later it was named the Moses 
Brown School. 

In 1770 Moses took the lead 1n a movement to 
move Rhode Island College from Warren, R.I. to 


Providence. Because of his gifts and those of his 
family that college was renamed Brown University. 

Moses was a founder of the Providence Atheneum, 
of the R.1. Bible Society and of the R.I. Peace So 
ciety (founded March 20, 1817). 

His accomplishments in business life were many. 
He helped develop several local manufactories. He 
succeded in uniting amicably two rival candle fac 
tories in Providence and Newport with associations 
in Boston and Philadelphia. 

In 1789 Moses persuaded Samuel Slater, one of 
the men of Sir Richard Arkwright, inventor of the 
spinning jenny, to come to Providence and help him 
set up the first water-power cotton factory in Amer 
ica. This venture prospered as did most of his un 
dertakings, whether for his own family or for the 
community. 

It was said that after the framing of the U.S. Con 
stitution in 1787 it was largely his personal influence 
that turned the tide of a reluctant Rhode Island to 
ratify it—next to the last state to do so and that with 
a margin of only two votes. 

Moses married twice after the death of Anna, but 
was a widower for the last twenty-eight years of his 
long life. Though he lived to the ripe age of 98 his 
mind was keen, his interest in serving his fellows 
was as urgent as ever to the end. He accepted a posi 
tion on the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society when it was founded in 1828. Although he 
was then 90 he was as faithfully attentive to the 
cause of peace and philanthropy as ever. He died in 


1836. He had been a wise, unselfish counsellor to 
three generations of his fellows as he labored for 
them and for generations yet to come. If it be true, 


as Disraeli said later, “Increased means and increased 
leisure are the two civilizers of man”? Moses Brown 
made use of those civilizers during nearly a century 
of consecrated living. 

Maser Soutre Catt 
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BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN E 
4 
; : Disraeli, in Tancred, the novel which reveals his All this ended in confusion. All that was practical you 
New WINE inner convictions, claims that the Middle East has never obtained. You never cbtained your treaty of com- 
been the fertile soil from which have sprung the spiritual forces merce, but you fostered confusion and convulsion, By \end- 
which have profoundly influenced Western civilization. ing all the aid of a great country like England to scme 
The Middle East comprises Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq and miserable faction, you created parties in domestic policy in 
fran. In a more comprchensive sense it designates the Near East every country, from Athens to Madrid, deteriorated the | 
which includes Turkey and Greece. From this matrix of civiliza- prosperity and condition of the people, and laid the seeds 
tion have arisen great prophets who have changed the minds and of infinite confusion.” 
hearts of men throughout the whole world. We cannot ecsape as a nation a fearful load of responsibility 
Today the Middle East has become the cradle of turbulent for the “infinite confusicn” in international relations brought 5 
nationalism and incoherent, destructive revolution. It is a vast | @bout in large measure by the maladroit foreign policy of the past 
powder magazine which may at any moment explode, and set off nineteen years, 
another world war. When Churchill addressed the Congress he reminded us of our 
The American people are slowly awaking to the realization hagpeensnaeties 7” the Middle ee Te ik Seas ae e 
that the United States is largely responsible for this alarming state leaders of both political — .. ‘ : ; i 
of affair, When President Wilon proclaimed from his remote W cre it only to safeguard the international highway of the 
Sinai the Fourteen Points and included the doctrine of the right Suez Canal we should be alert and ready to share with Great Ps 
of peoples to self-determination he opened a Pandora’s box from Britain this heavy burden. ; —_— - 
which have emerged a swarm of evil spirits to plague mankind. , We do Oe cnees SS realize that ever pence President Pruman - 
The present writer recalls vividly a state dinner given by King intervened in Greece and gave military support to I urkey we 
Fouad of Egypt to the American Minister in 1918 because he have been committed to active intervention in the Middle East. 
believed that Wilson would help to free Egypt from British 2 
domination. Sissies ai Ihe violent upsurge of the spirit of nationalism 
Many gencrous-hearted and idealistic Americans, with their Nareomal.sens among the Arabs must be attributed in consider- 
tendency to indulge in sweeping generalizations and half-truths, able measure to the mistaken foreign policy of 
have naively assumed that colonialism was selfish tyranny, and both President Roosevelt and President Pruman. Phe facts in 
that, irrespective of their different stages of social and political this disquieting situation may be briefly summarized. 
development, the peoples of the earth were entitled to immediate The historic Balfour Declaration of 1917 promising a ‘Na- ry 
freedom and independence. The arduous and, in many ways, the tional Home” for the Zionists in Palestine also categorically 
thankless task of preparing backward peoples for the right use of guaranteed the protection of the rights of the Palestinian Arabs. : 
self-determination, which Kipling aptly called the “White Man’s President Roosevelt definitely reassured King Ibn Saud of Arabia Na 
Burden,” has been little understood. India and Burma would not — that these rights would be respected. sem 
today enjoy a dubious and precarious independence were it not By their unreserved support of the claims of the Zionists § rol 
for the unselfish devotion of many British Civil Servants. Roosevelt and Truman greatly embarrassed Great Britain 1m its) unh 
ee. ; er most difPcult task of administering the Palestinian Mandate in § nate 
Srrapying Ve failed to appreciate justly the steadying in- behalf of the League of Nations. Their insistence on the ad-f 
Riles fluence of Great Britain throughout the Middle mission of a practically unlimited number of Zionist immigrants rr 
East by its wise administration of the Palestinian excited and alarmed the great Arab majority actually in possession fg, he 
Mandate. of Palestine. in t 
We did not appreciate the beneficent role of the Netherlands Becase of American oppesition and unwillingness to co-operate} to ¢ 
in its administration of the East Indies, On the contrary, when with Great Britain, which had been badly weakened in resources conf 
the peoples of Indonesia were incited by the Japanese and the and power after the First World War, it felt compelled to relin-§ since 
communists to claim national independence, we prevented the quish the Mandate. A chaotic state of affairs ensued which the} serve 
Dutch Government from working out a just solution which might newly organized United Nations was unable to cope with. Its) Uni; 
have better suited the interests of all concerned. We have in recommendations for settling the status of Palestine were flouted 
fact abetted revolutionary nationalism all over the world in an and its representative, Count Bernadotte, was assassinated. His) Gro 
inexcusably stupid way that has served the sinister aims of the surderers were never apprehended. T 
Russian Communists rather than the true interests of the peoples The open warfare between the Israelis and Arabs involved the} x, 
concerned. The bitter criticism uttered by Disraeli of the forcign flight of several hundred thousand Arab inhabitants who now m9 
policy of Palmerston might well be paraphrased and levelled constitute a pitiful horde of dispossessed and destitute refugees ae 
against the foreign policy of the Roosevelt and Truman Admin- dependent on the charity of the United Nations. eer 
istrations: The precipitate recognition of the new State of Israel by von 
“You could not find a country governed by an absolute form President Truman, without the advice and consent of the Depart-§ gruq 
without telling it that the only way to be happy and pros- ment of State, convinced the Arabs that they had been betrayed.} 
perous was to have a House of Lords and a House of Com- They saw that they could not count on sympathy or help from A 
nan 


mons, and an English treaty of commerce. 


the United States. 
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The exuberant nationalism of the Israclis inevitably evoked together by outside pressure, as a barrel is held tight by its hoops. 
the latent spirit of nationalism among the Arabs, as we now are : ; ; fe 
- e . ° e : . 7 We are now witnessing a distinctly encour iging 
witnessing in all its resentful fury throughout the Middle East, Eyonturionary 


; a eae = ee r= tendency in the Western Democracies of Eu- 
y ind even across North Africa to the Straits of Gibraltar. The  Procress ; nin , : : es of | 


. . : rope to minimize their differences and po 
§ old bottles are bursting with new and heady wine. . 3 
; their common interests in the face of a common danger. Their 





























‘a Union Now. The very title of that stimulating book by Clar- respective ministers for foreign affairs have moved along con- 
_ ence Streit, Union New, which has had a great — siderably in proposing a cleser union where national inter 
am : ; Ss _ : ; ‘ . ; “ . : 
: influence on the thinking cf many who are eager to exorcise war, would subserve the higher interests of all. 
bs is indicative of - ‘rican cast of mind. By nature we ar _ : . . . , 
E in tic it - f ah \meri n t of min bs nature ms : iis ‘Baca Whee ts Rcomtenine oxides of tii tate 
. ( S ‘ » "ists »; e see great INgS acc Yisnec 7 . ‘ ee . . 
; pptimists ind melori » IMF itl ms f ee grea 4 MINgs ac omy Ne endency. The Council of ] urope sitting in Strasbourg is show- 
vou § within a short space cf time, be it a super-highway, a bridge, a; ; . ° . : 
: tral livati Pe : hor “f” ng a healthy impatience of its minor, though important, roic of 
oni- earal, > evangelizat the a during day . . “. . : 
mM & cathedra or ine be ngeliza ion of the nation ur nf out aa] discussion without authcritv to act. And Generel 1 whowwes 
snd- § and generation. The term union furthermore has the implication . ¢ . : ; ae ' 
: per : ; , with refreshing good sense and daring initiative has suggested 
eme § that we have learned by political experience the need for a tt . " 
s ed ° P oe nage " that these nations should summon a conference n the verv near 
yin central authority to maintain order. The criminal must be ope . > os ; 
. . future to draft an agreement of the nature of a constitution to 
the forced to behave. maaan . ee . ‘ . = 
provide a central authority with power to act in cas f a 
ceeds re : . ° . ° . . 
' Without disparaging this lofty ideal we cannot reasonably threatening emergency. 
ig pa f amental principle of social progress, namely, that ry: . . . 
“1: gnore a fundamental principle of ocial progre nel) y [his evolutionary progress is most encouraging. In spite of 
IES momentcus changes come abcut in a gradual manner, step by ita Mitiiemes tania ; P a 
ught . It TH r lc inherent tence enc\ of human nature, once the outside pl sur 
ig step ne stone > k or, anc yt per saltum., le TOO . j i } 
past cP, ke son ape a9 a mn ais Z . : Is relaxed, to revert to separate Ways In a cordance with their 
: ye Talsec 1 » col s are 1 race. . . : . 
ee oe Se Se. ae eee See oe ee cherished mores, there is good reason to hope that in the mean- 
_ Political education is a painfulls slow process that must take while some unworthy national prejudices may have been attenu- 
uw into consideration diversity of prejudices, convictions, customs, ated or abandoned entirely. In such ways nations may make 
; und eccnomic requirements. The process may be accelerated progress in their political education and be forced back into unity 
he under the exigencies of sheer necessity. The Swiss Cantons, com- of basic ideals. Perhaps it would be more in accordance with 
ee posed of diverse languages and religions, were bound and forged — human nature to seek for unity rather than for union. 
I « . . . : 
iman 
y we 
alism 
ider- BY ROBERT O. MEAD 
-y of 
‘ts In 
“Na- Luis Papitta NERvo graduation from Princeton in 1925. In the early 1930's he be- 
‘ically ea . Mexi tel he United gan studying Russian language and politics and went with Am- 
‘ ‘ . . »X1C3 9ermane -Iegate to the nite ; . . . . 
\rabs. Padilla Nervo, the Mexic os perenencns cog asia i bassador Bullitt to Moscow when diplomatic relations were re- 
\rabia # Nations, has served ably as President of the recent General As- sumed in 1933. He remained in Russia until 1937 when he was 


sembly meeting in Paris. He is known for his defense of the transferred to Berlin. During the war he was in the important 


‘onists © role that the small nations must play in U.N. affairs and he has listening post in Lisbon. In May, 1944 Mr. Kennan returned 


in its} unhesitatingly challenged any effort of the big powers to domi- ty the Soviet Union as Minister-Counsellor until April, 1946. In 
ite in nate the General Assembly. his new important station Mr. Kennan will now be able to bring 
we ad- J Padilla Nervo graduated in law from the National University directly to bear his wide knowledge of Soviet Russia. 

grants} of Mexico and attended the George Washington University Law Leon Jounaux 

session 


School. Former Mexican Minister in Washington, he has been 


: : ; : " : Recently awarded the Nebel Prize, Léon Jouhaux has been 
in the diplomatic service over thirty years. Formerly a delegate ‘ 


identified as the principal figure in the French labor movement 
since 1909. He was Secretary-General of the General Confed- 
eration of Labor from 1909 to 1940, and again from 1945 to 
1947. On the international level, he has been French delegate 
to the League of Nations, Vice President of the International 
Federation of Trades Unions, and Vice Chairman of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

After editing the revolutionary La Bataille syndicaliste from 
1911 to 1921, Jouhaux became a reformist Socialist. When he 
returned from his German imprisonment in 1945 he was forced 
to share the chairmanship of the C G T with a Communist. In 
December, 1947 he led the schism away from the C G T to 
form the Worker’s Force, a union aligned with middle of the 
road political groups against the Communists and Gaullists. Jou- 
haux has measurably aided French postwar recovery by serving as 

A veteran in the consular and diplomatic service, George Ken- Vice President and later President of the National Economic 
nan served in various Baltic and Central European posts after his Council. 


erate § to the League of Nations and to various prewar international 
sources} conferences, Padilla Nervo has been with the United Nations 
relin-§ since its inception at the San Francisco Conference. He has 
ch the§ served with distinction on the Security Council and on the 
h. Its§ United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
outed 

His)’ GrorGE KENNAN 


The new American Ambassador to the Soviet Union is George 
Kennan, author of the policy of containment of communist im- 
9 NOW perialism. Mr. Kennan had been head of the Policy Planning 
-fugecs) Committee and since June, 1949 the chief long-range adviser to 
the Secretary of State. Last year he took a leave of absence for a 
number of months’ study at the Princeton Institute for Advanced 
Depart-B Study. , 
trayed.} , 


cd the ; 


acl by 
p from) 
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Maxim Litvinov 

The Soviet Union’s foremost exponent of collective security 
and believer in cooperation with the West, Maxim Litvinov died 
December 31st after several postwar years as titular Deputy Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs. In these later years he apparently had 
little influence with ruling councils. 

Litvinov joined the Social Democratic Party in 1898 and was 
arrested three vears later for revolutionary activitv. He escaped 
to Switzerland, where he worked with Lenin, and then went to 
Londen where he married an Englishwoman and raised money 
for revolutionary work in Russia. With the outbreak of the Oc- 
tober Revolution he the British, but was later 
exchanged as a hostage for Bruce Lockhart. He Russian 
delegate to the disarmament conferences and to the League of 
Nations. In 1930 he became Commissar for Fcreign Affairs and 
directed Soviet foreign policy until the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. 
From 1941 to 1943 he was Soviet Ambassador in Washington. 
Litvinov was one of the few important Bolsheviks of 1917 to 
continue in high office through the years into the present Soviet 


was arrested by 
was 


regime. 
Aut Maner PasHa—Hiwaui Pasua 

Charged with restoration of order in Egypt by the personal 
intervention of King Farouk, Maher Pasha succeeded Nahas Pasha 
as Premier, Minister of For ign Affairs, and Minister of Interior 
and Communications. Maher immediately declared martial law 
to pacify Cairo. A non-party man, he was given a vote of con- 


fidence in the Egyptian parliament by promising the powerful 
Wafdist Party that his government would maintain the same atti- 
tude toward Britain on the Suez and Sudan issues. 

Maher Pasha rose rapidly from lawyer to Judge and Professor 
of Law. In 1919 he joined the Wafd and five vears later became 
a deputy in parliament. Soon thereafter he held successively the 
ministries of Education, Finance, and Justice. In 1935 he was 
appointed Chief of the Royal Cabinet. In 1936 and again in 
1939-40 he was Premier and Minister of Interior and Fercign 
Affairs. He was shortly forced out by the Wafd and replaced by 
Hilali Pasha, a close associate of King Farouk. 


EpGar FaurE—ANTOINE Pinay 

On January 17th Edgar Faure won a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber of Deputies as new French Premier to succeed René 
Pleven. A Radical Socialist prominent in the resistance move- 
ment, he directed the legislative department of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. In 1945 he served as a French 
delegate to the Nuremburg trials. 

He was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in November, 
1946 and became Secretary of State for Finance in the Qucuille 
and Bidault governments. He then rose to the post of Minister 
of the Budget in the succeeding Queuille and Pleven cabinets. In 
Pleven’s last cabinet he was Minister of Justice. Faced with grave 
problems of France in Europe, in French North Africa, and in 
Indo-China, his government fell over a budget designed to meet 
these problems. He has been replaced by Antoine Pinay, an inde- 
pendent who has formed a government of the right-center. 








WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 




















Losr POW 


The UN Commission on prisoners of war met in Geneva in 
January. This Commission was set up in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed at the fifth session of the General Assembly in De- 
cember, 1950. The Commission is an impartial, humanitarian 
body to investigate the condition of World War II prisoners of 
war still unaccounted for and to take steps to speed the repatria- 
tion of all those still living. 


Trusreesuip Councit in New HEADQUARTERS 


For the first time the Trusteeship Council met in its new 
Council Chamber at the UN headquarters in New York City be- 


ginning on February 27. 
how the UN conducts detailed supervision of government in the 


trust territories of Africa and the Pacific Islands. 


It gave the public a chance to observe 


REFUGEE PROBLEMS 

The Advisory Committee to the UN High Commissioner on 
Refugees met in Geneva December 3-7, 1951. While assimila- 
tion of refugees within countries where they now reside should 
be the aim, thought the Committee, under present circumstances 
migration activities should be continued as one means of solving 
the refugee problem. 


Hewtp Given CHILDREN 


The total contribution of the U.S. to the UN International 
Children’s Emergency Fund up to December 30 amounts to 
$80,750,0000. Fifty-seven countries in all have aided UNICEF 
since its start, having given $164,500,000 up to January, 1952. 
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Conrro. oF Atomic WEAPONS 

Under the UN control plan the International Control Agency 
would own all atomic materials and would own and operate all 
facilitics that make or such materials in dangerous 
A system of controls based on these safeguards, thinks 


atomic use 
quantities. 
U.S. Secretary of State Acheson, is the only one yet devised that 
can be workable and effective. 
War Acainsr HUNGER 

The most widespread war in the world, says Mr. Peter Kihss, 
is the war against hunger. It is being waged by one of the most 
dramatic agencies of the UN,—the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. It is not always an expensive war. Often it is fairly 
cheap for visiting experts to show how to save what is already 
being produced but lest. During 1951 some 378 FAO experts 
were assigned to 48 countries; about 260 fellows received training 


abroad. Few international activities can be so rewarding. and 
few so vital. 
INTERNATIONAL PREss 

A newly organized International Press Institute has its ceitral 


offices in Zurich, Switzerland, and is to be the liaison center for 
national committees. The Institute starts with 3-year grants from 
the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations to further the freedom of 
the press and: to promote understanding among peoples by the 
free flow of news. 
Srarus oF WoMEN 

A political handbook for women has been produced by the UN. 
It noted that in 1900 there was no sovereign state in which 
women had political rights, but that in 1950 women had politi- 
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cal rights, either equally with men or to a limited degree, in 65 
states and there were only 15 in which women did not enjoy 


such rights. 


Tue Councit oF Tue I.U. To Meret 

The Interparliamentary Union Council meets at Nice, April 
14-19, 1952. 
organizations to secure the collaboration 


Among the subjects to be debated are regional 
of parliaments, parlia- 
mentary control of the budget and the control of infeciious 


liseases. 


Voice oF AMERICA BEAMED TO THE ORIENT AND TO THE SOUTH 
\ $7 million short-wave transmitter is to be set up in Port 
Angeles, Washington State, which will give the Voice of Amer- 


ica a powerful new signal to the Far East. Another powerful 
transmitter is to be placed in a four-mile tract near FE. Arcadia, 
N. Carolina, to carry the Voice to hitherto difficult places to 


reach in §. America and Europe. 


How War Desrs LINGER 


29, 1951 the town of Frederick, Maryland, 
closed a chapter of the Civil War. In July, 1864, Confederate 
General Early demanded $200,000 as a ransom in return for not 


On September 


burning the town. This was a nearly impossible demand bui the 
town fathers went to the banks and mortgage holders and got the 
cash with promissory notes. Early and his men moved on, Since 
that date interest has been paid to a total $600,000 and the 
principal diminished, until in September the last $20,000 was 
paid, finally liquidating the debt. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN States Now a Fact 


On December 13, 1951, with the deposit of the 14th instru- 
ment of ratification, that of Colombia, the charter of the OAS 
and its constitution came into effect. While the American states 
have been organized under ene name or another for over ha'f a 
century this is the first time that their union has been established 
by formal treaty. 


U.S. TrapE Wirn Latin AMERICA 


With only about 7% of the world’s population, Latin Amer- 
ica today accounts for about 30% of our foreign trade, both im- 
port and export, and all of this is on a cash basis. 


Canapa’s NEw Governor GENERAL 


Mr. Vincent Massey, some years ago the first Canadian minis- 
ter to Washington, has now been appointed Governor Genera! of 
Canada, the first Canadian to occupy that post. His job is to be 


+ 


the representative of the British Crown in Canada. 


Decision OF THE INTERNATIONAL Cour’ 


On December 18, 1951 the International Court of Justice de- 
livered its judgment in the fisheries case instituted by the United 
Kingdom against Norway. The Court decided that Norway’s two 
decrees for delimitation of fishing zones were not contrary to 
international law. 


Warer as WELL as Oi NEEDED IN [RAN 


To help meet the critical need for water in Iran well-drilling 
has been undertaken under the Point 4 Plan by the U.S. in co- 
operation with Iran. Rainfall averages about 10 inches a year and 
only 3% of the land in Iran is now cultivated. Rights to the 
wells and sites are to be held in perpetuity by the villages where 
they are dug. 
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Forestry CoLLEGE FoR Cyprus 


The new Forestry college in Cyprus will give a two-year 


course to prepare students to be foresters or forest guards. At 


its opening in September three students were from Jordan, four 


from Svria, two from Tripolitania and two from Irag. Vhes« 


courses should contribute to international in the 


Middle East. 


COOPpC ration 


U.S. Wear For Jorpan 
The failure of the wheat crop in the Hashemite Kingdom of 
able small amounts, has 


caused a serious food shortage in the Under the pro- 


Jordan, which usually is to export 


country. 


} 
gram of technical cooperation and economic assistance the U.S. 
is to supply 9,650 long tons of wheat, which the government of 
Jordan will sell through commercial channels. The proceeds will 
be used to provide Jordan’s share of the Point four developments 


there. 


Tur New Lipya 

The kingdom of Libya, once Italy’s N. African 
ward of the UN, came into being as a full stat 
1952. It is 


and Fezzan, with a parliament consisting of a Senate and Hous 


STATE OF 


t} 


7 
Olony, then a 


on January 1, 
a federal state, composed of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica 
of Representatives. Arabic is the ofhcial language, Islam the 
state religion. There are two capitals, i 


The “Supreme Head” of the state is Mohamed laris 


Tripoli and Benghazi. 
I] Senissi, 


the Emir of Cyrenaica. Legislative power will be vest 1 in the 
King and Parliament, jointly. 
“GranbMA Moses” PAIntTING IN VIENNA 

The Austrian gallery in the Belvedere recently acquired the 


painting called “A Storm at Home on the Farm” by Mrs. Anna 
Mary Robertson Moses, better known as “Grandma Moses.” ‘This 
was scen some time ago in poster form in the exhibition of her 


paintings shown in Vienna. 


Firsr AusrriAN AMBASSADOR RECEIVED IN WASHINGTON 

Dr. Ludwig Kleinwaechter presented his credentials in De- 
cember as the first postwar Ambassador from Austria to the U.S, 
This marks further progress in Austria’s arduous path to full res- 
toration of her international status. 


Vienna’s “BurRGrHEATER™ BrinGc ResroRED 

Heavily damaged by bombs during the last war, Vienna’s beau- 
tiful leading theater is being rebuilt. The architect intends to 
modernize acoustics, add stage floor space, add hearing aids, put 
in elevators and other improvements without altering the original 


beauty of the structure, which was built in 1888. 


Artists’ FUND in GERMANY 

The South German Radio has recently established an “Artists 
Fund” of 4000 marks a month to aid German artists in foreign 
lands, many of whom left Germany because of persecution or 
political reasons and many of whom are now needy and in dis- 
tress. Germans who left Germany between 1933 and 1945 may 
receive aid up to the limit of the fund. 


Nope Peace Prize Gors To A FRENCHMAN 
The Nobel Peace Prize for 1951 
Jouhaux, a French leader in labor unions. The prize amounts 


has been awarded to Leon 


this year to $32,357.61. 


VorE FoR SCHUMAN PLAN 

On December 13 the National Assembly of France approved 
the treaty establishing the European coal and steel community by 
two unusually large votes. The treaty, popularly called the Schu- 
man Plan, was fully explained by Ambassador Bonnet in the 
Winter Number of Worip AFFairs. 
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A REMINDER OF THE PHiLosopHy oF WILLIAM PENN 


In mid-December British Quakers planted in Coolham, Eng- 
land, a seedling descended from the famed ““Treaty Elm” under 
which William Penn signed his pact with the Indians of what 
later became Pennsylvania. That treaty kept the peace between 
white and red men for many years. 

PRESIDENT TUBMAN’s SECOND INAUGURATION 

Ceremonies in Monrovia, Liberia, extending from January 
5-14, attended the inauguration of President Tubman for his 
second term of six years. The Negro republic of Liberia was one 
of the first nations of the world to begin repayment to the U.S. 
for lend-lease aid given to it during World War II. The aid 
was mostly used to build the modern port at Monrovia. 


FINLAND StiLL PayinG 


In mid-December, 2 days ahead of time, Finland made a pay- 
ment of $254,052.18 on its World War I debt to the U.S. Un- 
der authorization by Congress this meney will be used by the 
State Department for educational benefits to Finns in the U.S., 


and for Americans studying in Finland. 
Russian Books FoR EXILeEs 


The East European Fund, established by the Ford Foundation, 
has set up the Chekov Publishing House to publish books in the 
Russian language for exiles from Soviet countries. The purpose 
is to make available reasonably-priced books, including those sup- 
pressed by the Soviets. The Chekov House will also publish pre- 
revolutionary Russiar. classics, as well as translations into Russian 
of notable works on western thought and ways of life. 


KorEAN Housinc Prog ECT 


A vast housing program for Korea is reported to be well under 
way and about 10,000 homes will soon be ready for occupation. 
These are part of the program of the UN Civil Assistance Com- 
mand in Korea, which aims at making habitable some 400,000 
war-damaged homes. Also under construction are nearly 10,000 
single-family refugee shelters and nearly 100 government hospi- 
tals and sanitariums. 


May E vecrions in Korea 


Korea’s second Presidential election is scheduled for May, when 
President Syngman Rhee ends his first term of office. The Ko- 


The most surely victorious of all political virtues 


of infinite patience. 





reans have established the secret ballot and suffrage is granted to 
beth men and women over 21. The first national election called 


out 90% of voters and the second over 87%. 
Japan Accepts Wortip Court JurRispicTion 


On December 10 the Secretary of the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs delivered to the Registrar of the International 
Court of Justice at the Hague a declaration of Japan’s acceptance 
of compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in any differences of 
interpretation of the Peace Treaty of September 8, 1951. 


Paciric IsLanps 

While the peoples in the U.S. Trusteeship islands in the Pacific 
are not vet ready for a general legislative or advisory council, the 
U.S. reported to the UN in January that 30% of the islanders 
have some form of suffrage and over 100 municipalities have 


heen organized since the U.S. took the trusteeship. 


Finm Fesrivar in INpbIA 

In four cities of India—Bombay, Madras, New Delhi and Cal- 
cutta—film festivals were held during January and February. 
The U.S. Department of State sent experienced producers as the 
representatives of this country. Since it is intended to emphasize 
the importance of motion pictures to benefit the lives of peoples, 
the hope has been expressed that without actual censorship some 
way will be found not to export abroad American pictures with 
violent or criminal themes. 


InpIAN CAMPAIGN FoR LirERACY 

The Delhi public library, a joint Indo-UNESCO pilot project 
which was opened October 28, 1951, now contains over 10,000 
books including 3,500 volumes in Hindi. A U.S.-built mobile 
unit is being added which will extend facilities to all the outly- 
ing districts and by 1952, a complete reference and information 
service will be offered. The project will serve as a model fer all 
other countries in Asia and is expected to be a great aid in the 


campaign for total literacy. 


Norpic Counc. FoR Europ! 


It was announced in December that Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den and Iceland were contemplating forming a Nordic Council, 
thus following the general movement for closer liaison between 
countries of Europe with common problems. 


is the genius 


Joun Hay 


HUNGER MAKES DISCONTENT 


Becky Sharp’s acute remark that it is not difficult to be virtu- 
ous on ten thousand a year has its application to nations; and it 
is futile to expect a hungry and squalid population to be anything 


but violent and gross. 


Tuomas M. Huxtey 
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BY A. CURTIS 


DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA A | 














——— 
Il. BackGRouNDs An Englishman’s well written and interesting account of what 
he saw in the Caribbean, especially the colonial islands and Haiti; 
The Face of Spain. By Gerald ‘nan (New York: Pellegrini — - : 
2i of Spe y Gerald Bren (New York: Pellegrin illustrated by 48 superb photographs. 


and Cudahy, 1951. Pp. x, 310. Map. $3.75). 
An attempt at objective reporting on Spain today by an Eng- 


lishman who lived there before the regime of Franco; with a 

poor map and no index. 

Hoof Prints over America. By W. Smithson Broadhead (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. 96. Hlus. $5.00). 


The illustrated story of the horse America from the 15th 

century; illustrated with drawings by the author. 

The Pathways of the Padres. By Harold Norworth (Los Angeles: 
Shield-Way Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. x, 145. Illus. Map. 
$1.50). 

An historical tourist guide to the Franciscan missions in Cali- 
fornia; with illustrations and maps. 
The Franciscans Came First, By 

N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 

Map. $2.50). 

Lives and activities of eight Franciscan missionaries in New 
Spain in the 16th to 18th centuries; with glossary, 
and index. 


(Paterson, 


Illus. 


Franchon 
1951. 


Royer 
Pp. ‘xu, 175. 
bibliography 


Wood- 


eae 


The Great Days of Piracy in the West Indies. 
bury (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
$3.00). 

A delightful account of pirates and piracy in the Caribbean 
about the beginning of the 18th century; by an anthropologist 
and historian. 


By George 
1951. Pp. 


Il. Narionat PrERtop 


The Perén Era. By Robert J. Alexander (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 239. $3.50). 
An analysis and an appraisal of the Perén regime by an 
structor at Rutgers University; reading and 


in- 
based on observation, 
Perén’s speeches. 

Savage Son. By Oren Arnald (Albaguerque: of New 
Mexico Press, 1951. Po. iv, 273.. $4.50). 

A fictionalized biography of an Indian boy who rose to be 


M.D.; by a 


Universits 


famous Chicago society doctor, Carlos Montezuma, 

writer of popular stories, 

Where Winter Never Comes. A Study of Man and Nature in 
the Tropics. By Marston Bates (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952. Pp. vili, 310. Illus. Maps. $3.50). 

An interesting and fascinating interpretation of people and 
conditions in the tropics by an expert; with excellent 


bibliography and index. 


maps, 


Chile. An Outline of Its Geography, Economics and Politics. 
By Gilbert J. Butland (London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1951. Pp. viii, 128. Maps. Tables. Charts. 
$2.50). 


A brief, up-to-date survey of Chilean history and 
culture with special emphasis on the past quarter century; with 


bibliography and index. 


com pact, 


maps, glossary, 

The Traveller's Tree. A Journey Through the Caribbean Islands. 
By Patrick Leigh Fermor (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. Pp. xii, 403. Hlus. Map. $5.00). 
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By George P. Howard (New 
Pp. x, 149. $2.00). 

the 20th 
Protestant 


We Americans North and South, 
York: Friendship Press, 1951. 
A survey of Latin 

the place of Prostestantism there; by a 

writer and lecturer born in Argentina. 

He Wears Orchids and other Latin American Stories. By Fliza- 
beth Meridith Lee (New York: Friendship Press, 1951. Pp 
182. Illus. $2.00). 

\ collection of 18 biographical sketches of leading Latin Amer- 


American society in century and 


missionary 


ican men and women who have been converted to Protestantism ; 
by a Methodist missionary; illustrated by Rafael Palacios, 
Mexico and I, By Amy Prouty (Philadelphia: Dorrance and Co., 
1951. Pp. 258. Illus. $4.00). 
A travel book on Mexico written with open-eye amazement by 


one who discovers the beauty and charms of Mexico for the first 


time; excellently illustrated. 

Diseases of the Tropics. By George Cheever Shattuck (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii, 803. 
Illus. Charts. Tables. Maps. $10.00). 


study of diseases in the most 

the Latin 

an excellent index. 

Sand and Stars. By Ruth Stull (New York: Fleming H. 
and Co., 1951. Pp. 189. $2.50). 


Adventures of the author and her doctor husband as missionaries 


An exhaustive scientific 
of which 
illustrated, with 


tropic Ss, 


are common to American area; profusely 


Revell 


for eight years in the jungles of Peru among the Campa Indians. 
Caudillo, A Portrait of Antonio Guzman Blanco. By George S. 
Wise (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 


190. Illus. $3.00). 
A character and policy study of a Venezuelan dictator for two 
decades who died in 1899 at the age of 71. 
IL. InrerRNaTIonAL RELATIONS 
Export Guide for Latin America. Edited by Angel August 
Braschi (Chicago: Export Guide Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 


487. Illus. Maps. $15.00). 

An invaluable guide to and compendium of essential material 
and information covering the requirements and procedures of 
United States export trade with Latin America; arranged by 
countries and topics, some of which have been compiled by busi- 
ness experts; with an atlas of Latin America in colors. 

The United States in World Affairs. By Richard P. Stebbins and 


others (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xii, 500. 
Maps, Charts. $5.00). 
Volume Five in an annual survey of United States foreign 


policy; with a section on Asia and the Western Hemisphere 


Fic ion 


IV. ApuLtT 


Translated by L. L. 
1951. Pp. vi, 622. 


Time and the Wind. By Frico Verissimo. 
Barrett (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$4.95). 

An epic of a Brazilian family in Rio Grande 
several generations (150 years); written with intense feeling but 
translated without catching the original spirit of the author, 


do Sul through 































V. CHILDREN’s Books 
Neighbors in Latin America, By Norman Carls (Philadelphia: 

The John C. Winston Co., 1951. Pp. vili, 291, lus. Maps. 

$3.20). 

A geographical text on Latin America for elementary schools; 
with many excellent illustrations and maps. 

Chico. By Fda and Richard Crist (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1951. Pp. 80. $1.50). 

A fantasy about a little Mexican boy who tries to get his Aztec 
idol the necessary money to make rain for his father’s crops; 
illustrated by Richard Crist for children five to eight years of 
age. 

The Vikings. By Elizabeth Janeway (New York: Random House, 

1951. Pp. xii, 175. Illus. $1.50). 

The story of Eric the Red and his son Leif and their discovers 
of North America; excellently illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. 
Eagle in the Valley. By Frances Kohan and Truda Weil (Chi- 

cago: Children’s Press, Inc., 1951. Pp. 160. Illus. $2.50). 


A story about Juan Cruz, a Mexican Indian boy, with Mexican 
adventure, history and culture woven into a readable book for 
children ten years and over. 

Children’s Games from Many Lands, Fdited by Nina Millen 
(New York: Friendship Press, 1951. Pp. x, 214. Illus. 
$2.75). 

How-to-play games from all the continents; with 51 from the 
countries of Latin America, many illustrated with musical scores. 
The Royal Road. Father Serra and the California Missions. By 

Ann Roos (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1951. Pp. 

xii, 243. Illus. Map. $2.75). 

A fiction-biography of a great Franciscan missionary in Cali- 
fornia in the late 18th century; written for older children. 
Cortés of Mexico, By Ronold Syme (New York: William Mor- 

row and Co., 1951. Pp. 191. Illus. Map. $2.50). 

The always exciting story of the conqueror of Mexico, written 
for children 12 to 16 vears of age; well illustrated by William 
Stobbs. 


American Peace Society Directors Hold Fall Meeting 


On the eve of United Nations Day, celebrated widely through- 
out the world and particularly in Washington where a UN Head- 
quarters is maintained, the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society met for its Fall Session in its own quarters at 16th 
and I Streets. These offices and meeting rooms, within a stone’s 
throw of famous Lafayette Square, facing the White House, are 
frequently visited by people from abroad and from all sections of 
the United States, where Wortp AFrairs is circulated. 

President of the Society, General U. S. Grant III, presided at 
the meeting on October 23. There were present fourteen mem- 
bers of the National Board: Michael Francis Doyle of Phiiadcl- 
phia, President of the U. S. Electoral College and former mem- 
ber of the International Court at The Hague; Dr. Philip Mar- 
shall Brown of Williamstown, Mass., former President of the 
Society; and from Washington Dr. Pitman Potter, Dean of the 
Graduate School, American University; Brigadier General Harry 
Semmes, attorney and counsellor-at-law; William G. Carr, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association; Edgar Turlington, International 
Lawyer; George Maurice Morris, Internationa] Lawyer and for- 
mer President of the American Bar Association; Dr. Leo Pasvol- 
sky, Brookings Institution; L. Alton Denslow, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-law; Denys Myers, Department of State; Huston 
Thompson, President of the Cosmos Club; Dr. Charles G. Fen- 
wick, Director of International Law and Organization of the Pan- 
American Union; and Dr. Franklin Dunham, Permanent Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Interparliamentary Union. 

The minutes of the Annual Meeting of Mav 16, 1951, being 
approved, the President reported on the general condition of the 
Society and its program. The Society is living within its income, 
publishing the quarterly Worip AFFairs and its reprints, main- 
taining constant contact with the United Nations, the Depart- 
ment of State and the Interparliamentary Union, both in Wash- 
ington and Geneva. He praised the article of Edgar Turlington 
in the Fall 1951 issue of Worip Arrairs on the status of Jnter- 
national Law as one of the most searching and thorough explora- 
tions of the subject in brief form made in recent years. (Readers 
report generally the same reaction.) 

The Editorial Board’s report by Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, its 
chairman, was read. She was compelled to send in a written re- 
port because her duties as Chief of International Education at 
the U. S. Office of Education took her to UN Headquarters, New 
York, for the United Nations Day celebration in that city. Dr. 
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Reid reported a steady flow of timely articles and thanked the 
Board members for their loyal support during the past three 
years, 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, Executive Secretary, devoted his re- 
port to current world conditions and gave observations and im- 
pressions received during his recent visit to General Eisenhower 
at Versailles, Ambassador Bruce in Paris and Pope Pius XII in 
Rome with the American delegation of the Interparliamentary 
Union. The Treasurer, Francis FE. Hildebrand, Vice President 
of the National Metropelitan Bank, made his usual Fall report, 
showing a small cash balance on hand to carry on the work of the 
Society. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the President to appoint a 
committee to evaluate present world problems and to offer to the 
proper authorities the Society’s cooperation and recommendations 
on their suggested direction and solution, based on facts placed 
at the disposal of the Society from many expert and authoritative 
sources. This committee will consist of Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, Edgar 
Turlington, Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, Huston Thompson and 
Michael Francis Dovle. 

The Board adjourned at 6:30 p.m. to the Cosmos Club for 
dinner, after which Mr. Thomas Schelling, Assistant to the Hon. 
W. Averill Harriman, head of the new Mutual Security Admin- 
istration, outlined the work of the Administration set up to ad- 
minister foreign aid through the present ECA and the Depart- 
ment of State’s agencies. 

Justice S. S. Nehru, cousin of the Prime Minister of India, 
and Madam Nehru were special guests of honor, Justice Nehru, 
recently Chief Justice of India and now President of the Union 
Internationale des Associates, made a glowing speech of friend- 
ship and appreciation for the cooperation of the United States, 
in which he was seconded by Madam Nehru, herself a lawyer 
practicing in New Delhi. The Nehrus were on their way to 
Montevideo, Uruguay, for the annual meeting of the !nter- 
American Bar Association. 

At dinner the Society was joined by Rabbi Norman Gersten- 
feld of the Washington Hebrew Congregation, who asked the 
Blessing. Dr. Gerstenfeld is a member of the Board of the So- 
ciety and also served for many years on the Fditorial Board of 
Wor .p AFFAIRS. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society’s Board will be held in 
Washington on the second Wednesday in May, 1952. 

FRANKLIN DuNHAM, Secretary 
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The Second World War: Closing the Ring. By Winston S. 
Churchill. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. Pp. 
xvi, 749. Index. $6.00). 

Lloyd George. By Thomas Jones. (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. x, 330. Index. $5.00). 

It is a pleasant coincidence that the fifth volume of Mr. 
Churchill’s account of the Second World War and a biography 
of Mr. Lloyd George should come from the press at about the 
same time. In all, six volumes are to be required for Mr. 
Churchill’s account of the late war alone. 
to tell, and to tell very ably, the life of Mr. Lloyd George. Si 


A single volume suffices 


transit gloria mundi. 

It has not been so long since the great Welshman left us (Mr. 
Roosevelt has been dead as long) yet the name has already faded 
on that vast palimpsest that we call history. Mr. Churchill, a 
dozen years his junior, in vigorous old age again sits in the seat 
of power. His voice is listened to by the whole Anglo-Saxon race 
with respect and now veneration. His voluminous words pile up 
in volume after volume as he writes his great prose. 

Mr. Donald McKay, the editor of the series Makers of Modern 
Europe, in which the Lloyd George biography is the fourth 
volume, quite properly points out in his preface that no other 
British statesman of our century “thas left so deep an impression 
on his times as Lloyd George, save Winston Churchill.’ Both 
men came to Parliament at an early age, in their late twenties. 
Both were to spend practically all their remaining days in the 
House. Each was to be a great war leader. Many times did their 
lives touch. Lloyd George called Churchill back to the War 
Cabinet in 1917. Churchill invited Lloyd George into his cabinet 
in 1940, but the older man declined. It was the present Prime 
Minister who proposed Lloyd George’s name to the King for an 
earldom. 

In Thomas Jones, Welshman, sometime Deputy Secretary of 
the Cabinet, and President of the University College of Wales, 
Lloyd George has a competent biographer. The author with 
great modesty, describes his work as “an interim, unofficial con- 
tribution.”” It is more than that, for aside from his deep acquaint- 
ance with the literature, Mr. Jones was in frequent contact with 
Lloyd George during his years in power. Whenever the definitive 
life is written, the present bicgraphy cannot be ignored. For 
Llovd George, his biographer had a real affection, but it in no 
measure blinded his judgment or destroyed his critical sense. 
Jones was not unaware of his faults in character, of his errors in 
judgment, or of his limitations in point of view. His final chapter 
on “The Man” is about as fair an appraisal as could be made. 
It is not a flashy biography lighted up by verbal pyrotechnics. 
It is cast in conventional form and modest and restrained in style, 
without striving for effects. At the same time some of the pas- 
sages have a fine simple dignity which, in a way characteristicalls 
Welsh, assumes great dramatic power. 

The life is dominated largely by the overwhelming importance 
of Lloyd George as a war leader. For this he had rare abilities: 
his defiant self-assurance, his powers of persuasion, courage and 
pugnacity. His unshaken belief in his own infallibility was prob- 
ably useful. It is unfortunate that but one modest chapter of onl 
fifteen pages is devoted to the period as cabinet minister from 
1906-14. For captains and Kings have a way of departing, and 
even cld soldiers fade away, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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whose Budget of 1909 was a major insrtument of social and con- 
stitutional change will be long remembered. 

Mr. Churchill “whose youth was cast in the august, unchal- 
lenged and tranquil glories of the Victorian era’’ is, happily, still 
with us. This fifth volume in his current series is no less worthy 
of the man than are the events he narrates worthy of the great 
race he so adequately personifies. Jones, in his biography of Lloyd 
George, refers to Churchill’s distinguished sense of 
destiny and knowledge of history, It is in 


mature light that he acts, thinks and writes. 


anc estry . 
that 
History is always 


mellowed and 


with him. He tells us that he would not permit Roosevelt to 
leave Egypt without going to see the Sphinx. They gazed at her 
in silence. She said nothing cither, but smiled. 
Closing the Ring covers an eventful vear from the early summer 
of 1943 to the evening of June 5, 1944. It 
of some of the more thrilling chapters of the reconquest of the 
Pacific, the conquest of Italy, the Vast preparations tor D-Day, 
the conferences at Quebec, Cairo and Teheran. The Grand Alli- 
Relations between the President and the 


includes the storys 


ance was in full swing. 
Prime Minister had matured into a close friendship between 
them and the members of their families. There are many touches 
of a purely personal nature and we see perhaps more of the man 
than in the earlier volumes. Closing the Ring ends in an atmos- 
phere of high drama with Churchill in his map rcom, hearing 
of the fall of Rome and knowing that the ships were on the 
channel headed for the liberation of France. But few other men 


n history have been able like Caesar and Churchill, to record 


in classic form the record of a great sector of the human drama 
n which the chronicler was also a major actor, 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


Men in Glass Houses... By Francis W. Carpenter. (New York: 
The McBride Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 300. Illustrated. $3.75). 
A well-informed journalist’s readable description of “the new 

crossroads of the world’’—the new glass and marble palace of the 

United Nations—and of the men who carry on the varied activi- 

ties of the UN. There is not a stodgy page in this realistic and 

rather breezy account, yet it gives a remarkably accurate and 
illuminating picture of how the United Nations works and what 
it does. The many photographic illustrations are well-chosen and 
interesting. A few typograpical errors mar the text, and the 
reference to the ITO as if it were actually functioning today 
might be misleading, but these are relatively unimportant. The 
and could— be widely read by the man 





book is one that should 
in the street; young people in high school and college would 
enjoy it, and find they had learned more about the United Na- 
tions than from many more laborious hours of study. As one 
whose professional interests and responsibilities have necessitated 
the examination of the whole range of literature about UN, this 
reviewer can testify to having found in this book many bits of 
interesting information, besides a refreshingly new approach. 

Heven Dwicur Rep 

ae S. Office of Education 


Master Plan U.S.A. By John Fischer, Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
1951, pp. 253, $3.00. 


This in an informal report on America’s foreign policy and 
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the men who made it. From the standpoint of presentation it is 
a good report written in a style that the man on the street will 
find both understandable and interesting. Our objectives are made 
clear along with our failures and achievements. 


America’s Master Plan is based on these assumptions: (1) that 
the rulers of Russia “are determined to bring the whole world 
under their dictatorship”; (2) that no peace is Possible with the 
present rulers of the Kremlin; (3) fhat Stalin & Co. don’t want 
to start a full-scale war; (4) the Russians believe that war is in- 
evitable because we will attack them; (5) their immediate aim is 
to weaken the enemy by every means short of war; (6) the 
United States is the only nation that can organize an effective 
defense against Soviet imperialism; (7) we must have allies if 
we are to survive; (8) the Soviet system cannot last; if it can be 
contained at about its present line it will eventually collapse with- 
out a war. 

This analysis of objectives seems well-stated. It is however 
far-fetched to assume that we have any conscious Master Plan. 
Much of our foreign policy is purely opportunistic and defensive. 
There have been many flaws in its execution. Many will agree 
with Mr. Fischer that Europe, and not Asia, should be the focal 
point of our policy because of its manpower, its industrial power, 
and its strategic value. It is a mistake to think that great revolu- 
tionary movements such as those in Asia can be stopped by mili- 
tary power. Better to try to direct them and muster them on our 
side. We should be willing to negotiate with China on the basis 
of a Formosan settlement and recognition of the Peking govern- 
ment. We have made the mistake of allowing the China (Chiang) 
lobby to distort our Far Eastern Policy. There are real grounds 
for an eventual break between China and Russia. Conclusions 
such as these will disturb emotional souls but they are given much 
solid support. 

Mr. Fischer believes that success of our “Master Plan” will 
depend on the ability of the free nations to build their strength 
and preserve their solidarity for the next ten or fifteen vears. He 
is convinced that sooner or later the Soviet system will crack 
especially with the passing cf the present revolutionary leaders. 
Much evidence, historical and contemporary, is presented to sup- 
port this view, but there is a danger of over optimism. 

The reading of this book should provoke sober thought; will 
arouse some anger; may call for revision of many prevailing view- 
points which may be based more on sentiment than reality; and 
should give encouragement that we shall emerge without another 
world war if we but keep our bearings. Will we! 

W.M. GEWEHR 
University of Marvland 


Awakening: The World at Mid-Century. By Erwin D. Canham 
and members of the Christian Science Monitor staff. (New 
York, London, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
1951. Pp. 209. $2.75). 

With a generally optimistic outlook a group of writers deeply 
concerned with the value of freedom briefly survey the changes 
in our world since the turn of the century, in politics, economics, 
art, music, drama, science, and ideology. As usual in so wide 
a symposium the quality varies, but for the most part the writing 
is excellent and the ideas significant. There is a good chapter 
on “The Rise of Womanpower”’ by Jesse Ash Arndt, and one of 
“Education in Ferment” by Millicent Taylor. Of particular 
interest to readers of Wortp Arrairs are the 6 chapters contrib- 
uted by Erwin D. Canham and one by Jcseph C. Harsch, all 
dealing with various aspects of the changing world situation. 

HELEN Dwicur ReE1p 
U. S. Office of Education 
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The Voice of Asia. By James A. Michener (New York: Random 

House, 1951. Pp. 338. Maps. Illus. $3.00). 

Here is a book of sage observations, keen interviews and a 
chronicle of peregrinations of a much-traveled man. The re- 
doubtable Jimmy Michener takes us to Japan and all the island 
nations, to the continent and all its territories (save Communist 
China), to the sources of influence and all their varieties (save 
Moscow) in a single book, brimming with facts and chock-full of 
adventure. If history and geography were taught this way in 
our schools and colleges, you could not keep the students out of 
such classes. 

It is to be hoped that Michener will some day settle down at 
one of our modern universities (perhaps it will be through tele- 
vision) and tell these stories to the people of America. Beyond 
the interesting and compelling style of the book, is the immense 
amount of knowledge it contains on present-day Asia. 

Unless we recognize the yellow man and all his saffron shades 
as equals we are doomed, says Michener. Colonialism is dead! 


lt is interesting to find out that equality is measured not par- 
| : F 


ticularly at the political level, (important as that is) but at the 
social level, where it really must be recognized or perish. A wise 
commentator on the American capital-labor scene once remarked 
that this is exactly what keeps capital and labor apart—social 
acceptance. Certainly, it has been true in Great Britain, it has 
distinguished Ireland, Scotland and Wales from Mother England 
and has been the cause of the greatest stresses and strains in 
colonial policy. A book like Michener’s brings this whole problem 
to focus. The reader will consider his time well spent in devoting 
an evening to this book. I did. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


The Search for Peace Settlements. By Redvers Opie and Asso- 
ciates. (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1951. Pp. 
xvili, 366. Index, $4.00). 

Peace-making following World War II has followed a rather 
erratic course. Deliberately postponed, with view to securing 
better settlements when war-time passions had subsided, it is not 
yet complete in spite of the recent tour de force of the Japanese 
treaty. On the other hand five other treaties, with Italy and the 
Russian scatellite states, were concluded some time ago. 

The Brookings Institution has now given us a scholarly and 
thorough survey of the problems both retrospective and prospec- 
tive. The Japanese treaty has been signed. The delay and con- 
fusion manifested in the situation are blamed chiefly and _ re- 
peatedly on the Russians, although some ;esponsibility is rightly 
put upon the United States. Not a great deal is said about how 
the matter might better have been handled otherwise but perhaps 
that is just as well. The action is traced from war-time condi- 
tions down to and through the conclusion of the first five treaties 
and conjectures are added concerning the future. 

One curious effect of the delay in concluding the peace treaties 
at the end of World War II is observable in the operation of the 
almost forgotten principle of uti possidetis. Not, indeed, in the 
literal and formal sense, especially as relating to territory; this 
matter will be regulated by agreement on the basis of facts and 
policy. But the conditions and situations which have developed 
since 1945 have inevitably had their influence, and the conclusion 
of peace treaties in the cases of Austria and Germany is actually 
more difficult today than it would have been at that time. 

Pirman B. Potrer 
The American University 


Strange Lands and Friendly People. By William O. Douglas. 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. 336. Photographs and 
end maps. Index. $4.00). 
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This is an enthralling report by a sensitive observer of what he 
found in two extensive journeys to the more remote lands of Asia 
and the Middle Fast in 1949 and 1950. Whether or not one 
accepts all the author’s conclusions, one can find in this book 
intellectual stimulus as well as adventure well told. Justice Douglas 
wanders far from the beaten track, and talks with shepherds and 
kings, goatherds and tribal chieftains, humble villagers and towns- 
people and the fierce warriors of the Northwest Frontier. 

He is distressed by the backwardness of the Arab world, by 
the poverty and hardships of the life of the simple and friendly 
people of the Middle East, by the lack of schools and hospitals, 
the primitiveness of agricultural methods, the oppressive system 
of land tenure. He is captivated by the tribesmen of the Persian 
mountains, with whom he spent many weeks, and whose pic- 
turesque customs he describes in elaborate detail. He is com- 
pletely fascinated by India, where he is convinced that “if Nehru’s 
welfare state lives, communism will gain no political victory.” 

This is a book that is bound to have a profound impact on the 
policy of this country, for it will give to even the most casual 
reader some understanding of the deeper meaning of current 
crises over the Suez Canal or Iranian oil. Justice Douglas is sure 
that Southeast Asia is ripe for revolt, and that while these op- 
pressed peoples do not want to go Russia’s way, they may fall by 
default. He stresses “the urgency of a political rather than a 
military program in Asia,”’ and urges us to put our weight behind 
basic reforms—beginning with land reform—for he sees all the 
ills of Asia as stemming from “the vicious tenancy system.” 

One may well] feel that the Justice is sounder in his diagnosis 
than in the remedies he prescribes—one critic has called him 
“always warm-hearted, sometimes wrong-headed,” and he cer- 
tainly has not formulated a clear and consistent policy for Amer- 
ica. But he has done the people of this country a great service 
in giving us an intimate picture of the peoples of these “strange” 
lands, so that we can come closer to a real understanding of their 
problems—and of how directly those problems may have meaning 
for our own lives. Freedom and justice, he insists, is the real 
American mission, today as in the days of Jefferson. If we forget 
that real meaning of America, he challenges, “we will never 
receive the verdict for civilization.” 

Heven Dwicurt ReE1p 
U. S. Office of Education 


The Pattern of Responsibility. Fdited by McGeorge Bundy 
from the Record of Secretary of State Dean Acheson. Intro- 
duction by Douglas Southall Freeman. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952. Pp. xxl, 309. Index. $4.00). 

This book is described by its editor as “an attempt to present 
the central public record” of Secretary Acheson. It is not cer- 
tainly the usual sort of editing, nor is Mr. Bundy the usual editor. 
In the Henry L. Stimson biography On Active Service in Peace 
and War, Mr. Bundy and the subject worked together in close 
collaboration. Here he works with the public utterances of his 
subject, in all of their vastness, to produce the case for Mr. 
Acheson as Mr. Acheson himself has stated it. The peculiar char- 
acter of contemporary controversy has dictated the general nature 
of the work. The genius of the editor has evolved an ideal format 
to meet the requirement. 

A comprehensive selection of major problems introduces about 
all of the questions upon which the Secretary has been under 
fire. In addition to the very personal one of the office and the 
man himself and the integrity of the Department, Mr. Bundy 
selects the problems of the United States vis-a-vis the Soviet 
menace, the Atlantic Community, the Great Debate, Germany, 
Spain, four countries in what he calls “The Southern Flank,” 
the Far East before the Korean War, and Korea. 
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In each case the editor backgrounds and furnishes continuity 
for the extracts from the Secretary’s utterances. This 
with such skill and understanding that the book is not the piece- 


is done 


meal linking of a myriad of excerpts into a confusing mosaic 
of words. In Mr. Bundy’s hands it has become a highly readable 
book, although a rather unusual one, for what would ordinarily 
be the contents of elaborate footnotes is incorporated into the text 
and largely becomes the text itself. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the casual reader, who is sup- 
posed to read only the beginning and the concluding pages, will 
start this time with the preface. It is a great deal more than an 
editor’s apologia ending with the usual acknowledgements of 
gratitude. It is a classic statement of what should be the attitud 
of an intelligent citizen in our demorcracy toward the Secretary 
of State and the problems which center on him personally and on 
his office. 

Mr. Bundy believes that on practically every basic issue Secre- 
tary Acheson has been “at once right, energetic and skillful.” 
The editor has not dodged a single issue. He has done his jot 
in an honest, forthright and highly intelligent manner. 

E_merR Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Africa: Continent of the Future. By George Edmund Haynes. 
(New York: The Associated Press, and Geneva, Switzerland, 
The World’s Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, 1950. Pp. 516. Map. Index.) 

This is a helpful, brief reference guide to the little known 
areas of Africa which lie south of the Sahara desert. The book, 
which grew out of a survey sponsored by the World’s Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, deals with sixteen 
political units: Kenya; Uganda; Tanganyika; the Union of South 
Africa; Southern Rhodesia; Northern Rhodesia; the 
Congo; French Equatorial Africa; French Cameroon; Nigeria; 
Gold Coast colony and protectorate; Sierra Leone; the Republic 
of Liberia; the Gambia; Senegal; and the French West African 
colonies of Dahomey, Ivory Coast and French Guinea. 


Belgian 


Each of these units is described in a separate chapter, organized 
along parallel lines, which facilitates comparison and makes refer- 
ence easy. These chapters contain sections on geographic and 
demographic features. There is an outline of central and local 
government organizations and their main problems, and a brief 
description of economic life including such topics as transporta- 
tion, land tenure, farming methods, labor problems, industries, 
taxes and other sources of revenue. Salient features or religious 
life, such as the work of foreign missions, are dealt with, as are 
educational problems, both in their present and future aspects. 
A section in each chapter is devoted to situations and trends 
affecting young people, dealing mainly with post-war problems 
arising from the disruption of tribal life due to the rapid in- 
dustrialization of many African regions. Each chapter ends with 
a brief work program suggested for religious and social agencies 
for the immediate future to deal with the most pressing problems 
of that region. 

An introductory chapter places Africa in its world setting em- 
phasizing that Africa presents a mosaic cf different topographies, 
climates, languages, religions, customs, Jaws, and economic organ- 
izations. Because of the ever increasing importance of Africa to 
the rest of the world, we must take note of the problems created 
by world impact on African culture. Ways must be found to deal 
with the poverty and low standard of African workers, to provide 
substitutes for the tribal folkways and social controls which are 
rapidly breaking down, and to ease the tense racial relations which 
have arisen where small white minorities dominate 
exploit large colored populations. Much remains to be done in 


and often 
fields of public health and education, with a great need for ex- 
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pansion of facilities on the higher levels and addition of pro- 
grams for technical and agricultural education. The author urges 
the various Christian faiths within Africa to unite their programs 
so that they can work more effectively on a continent-wide scale 
to make Africa, indeed, the “Continent of the Future.” 
D. A. GRABER 
University of Chicago 


The Struggle for the Mediterranean, 1939-1945. By Raymond 
De Belot. Translated by James A. Field, Jr. (Princeton: 
Prince University Press, 1951. Pp. xix, 287. $4.00). 
Admirably illustrated with military and naval maps, this story 

of World War II in the Middle Sea is told in simple, graphic, 

terms. The author, a French Rear Admiral now in retirement, 
writes with no little objectivity about the naval units of his own 
country as well as about those of Great Britain, the United States, 

Greece, Italy and Germany. Throughout his recital the im- 

portance of the Mediterranean in any struggle for Furope is 

underlined. 

More than one campaign bore out the British axiom: “A naval 
force with air cover can do anything; without this protection it 
is destined to failure.” The battle of Crete, the North African 
invasion, and the landings in Sicily, Italy and Southern France 
all bore out this principle. For the same reason, Hitler failed in 
his attempt to take the Suez Canal. 

Repeatedly, Admiral De Belot points out that the Axis powers 
made a major mistake in not developing a unified command in 
the Mediterranean, while Spain’s intransigence about Gibraltar 
was a military and political fact of the first magnitude. While 
Mussolini scattered his forces for the purposes of prestige, the 
British rammed through their convoys to Malta and Alexandria 
with consummate skill and daring. Their strategists have long 
expressed their convictions in a concise phrase: “Who holds the 
Mediterranean holds the world.” In the light of current events, 
it would appear that the struggle continues in Egypt and_ thx 
Near Fast, in another form. 

Josepn F. THoRNING 


Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


White House Profile: A Social History of the White House, Its 
Occupants and Its Festivities. By Bess Furman. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1951. Pp. 368. Illustrated. 

$4.00). 


This is a fascinating story of the human beings who have dwelt, 


Bibliography, Index. 
for varying periods, in the mansion at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
since Abigail and John Adams first reluctantly moved into it in 
November of 1800. This is no mere superficial history of the 
social life of Washington for a century and a half, though in- 
evitably it constitutes in a deeper sense a real contribution to the 
social history of the United States. 

Essentially the book is made up of a succession of vivid portray- 
als of one family after another as they step across the threshold 
that symbolizes executive authority in a country whose constantly 
expanding power is sensed in the background. We see how they 
meet the challenge of that threshold—and no two families meet 
it in quite the same way. 

Since the hostess must play a major role in any household, this 
is largely a story of women: of strong personalities like Abigail 
Adams, “the one and only Dolly Madison,” and Eleanor Roose- 
velt; of frail ladies of the mid-nineteenth century, who “lan- 
guished” in the administrations of Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce and 
Buchanan; and of tragic figures like Mary Todd Lincoln. The 
significance of Miss Furman’s study is that we see these women 
not merely as individual human beings with their charms and 
foibles, but as the wives or daughters of the presidents, and thus 
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as essential factors in the smooth running of the machinery of 
government. It is also the story of the men who became presi- 
dents of the United States, of how they reacted to the responsi- 
bilities and dignity of the office, and met the crises it presented. 
It is the story of how these men and women grew in stature or 
crumbled—under the strain of the responsibilities of official life— 
of great problems and petty routine which may be equally wear- 
ing. 

The author has shown creative imagination, sympathy, and 
humor in the way she has brought to life even the minor char- 
acters of the great pageant of the American presidency. Hers is 
the objectiveness of the skillful reporter, picturing events without 
partisanship, yet with a three-dimensional colorfulness that makes 
us feel that through this book we have actually met and known 
the successive occupants of the White House. 

Heven Dwicur Rep 
U. S. Office of Education 


Introduction to American Government. By Frederic A. Ogg and 
P. Orman Ray. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
1951. Pp. viii, 1063. $5.50). 

European and Comparative Government. By Robert G. Neu- 
mann. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1951. Pp. xii, 730. $5.00). 
$5.00). 


These two books dealing 
material for guidance in the current crisis. The first is a familiar 
1922, and now making its ap- 


with government offer a wealth of 


textbook, originally published in 
pearance, enlarged and improved, in its tenth edition. One of 
the most useful chapters treats of “The People as Voters.” An- 
other important section explains U.S. “Administrative Organiza- 
tion and Problems.” State, county and municipal issues receive 
brief attention. 

Since the people of this country are devoting more study to 
foreign political systems, the text on comparative governmen: by 
Professor Robert G. Neumann of the University of California 
(Los Angeles) is helpful. The traditions of Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the Soviet Union are described and analyzed. Dr. 
Neumann admits that it is difficult, if not impossible, to know how 
decisions are arrived at in the Kremlin. He adds an interesting, 
though short, statement about the Politburo, 

Josepu F. THorNING 


Carrollton Manor, Marvland 


Caravan: The Story of the Middle East. By Carleton S. Coon. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951. Pp. 376. $5.00). 
Near Eastern Culture and Society: A Symposium on the Meeting 
of East and West. Fdited by T. Cuyler Young. (Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 250. $4.00). 


No apology is needed today for the increasing number of books 
on the Near East. Apology is necessary only for our lack of 
knowledge about the Islamic world, and for second-rate books. 
Neither of these recent introductions to the area falls into that 
category. Though differing widely in approach and content, 
each is of great value. 

Professor Coon of the Pennsylvania University Museum has 
attempted, as an anthropoligist, to dissect and describe Islamic 
society. He ranges from Morocco eastward, across North Africa 
and the Arab states to Iran and Afghanistan, with glances at 
Pakistan. Curiously, he excludes Turkey. The avowed aim of 
Caravan is not to survey current problems but to present, as a 
basis for understanding them, the village, city and nomad life as 
it has traditionally existed, before the impact of the modern 
Western mind and machine. The “goodness of fit between man 
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and landscape’ 
describes. 
Despite its subtitle, Caravan is not a history. The author does, 
after a geographical introduction, investigate the area’s inhabi- 
tants in ancient times, but he then vaults the intervening cen- 
turies to recent times. He leaves an impression that sociological 
patterns have been continuous. Some of the gap is filled by three 
chapters on the prophet Mohammed, Islamic beliefs and _ sects, 
but the four centuries of Ottoman domination over much of this 


as worked out by Near Eastern man is what he 


area are missing, except for a rather forced section on the Sul- 
tan’s governmental system. 
Coon forgets the vital concept of ijma, or community consensus 


Even in discussing Islam, Professor 
& 


on acceptable practice. 

The author is at his best in depicting the structure of society 
at all levels, combining his own wide experience from Morocco 
to Iran with the investigations of others. Fez, the Moroccan city, 
is most thoroughly described. The book is crammed with inter- 
esting facts which sometimes obstruct the general view but are 
often related in imaginative fashion. The book really 
new ground in its approach and wide scope, and will be a help 
to further investigation as well as a good introduction to Near 


breaks 


Eastern society. 

The symposium edited by Professor Young, based on papers 
presented to a conference at Princeton in 1947, encounters the 
usual problems of unification, but the editor has ably drawn to- 
gether and summarized its various aspects in the introduction. 
Half of the book deals with western knowledge of Islamic art, 
science, religion art and art letters. The best among these essays 
are by Richard Ettinghausen on art, von Grunebaum on Arab 
literature, and A. J. Arberry on Persian literature. Each surveys 
western knowledge and appreciation of these cultural segments, 
with bibliographical references, and points the way to future 
work, 

Part two, of greater general interest, discusses the impact of 
West on Fast, and the resultant national and international prob- 
lems. Professor Young writes two essays on Iran, giving a hal- 
anced interpretation of western influence and Iran’s reaction. Dr. 
Adnan Adivar of Istanbul has a thoughtful piece on western- 
Turkish the past. 
slights Turkey’s international position in favor of an exceilent 
analysis of the growth of modern Turkish nationalism to its 


contacts in Professor Thomas of Princeton 


present status. The Arab world’s reaction to the West, particu- 
larly its awakened nationalism, is penetratingly described by Pro- 
fessor Kurani of Beirut. Dr. Zurayk of Damascus continues the 
theme in a frank and self-critical Arab view of modern Arab 
nationalism and its present crisis. 

Professor Gibb, Oxford Arabist, makes a number of telling 
points in reviewing the general relations of the West and Islamic 
countries. He points out the increasing anti-westernism of eastern 
nationalism as it attracts non-western educated groups to its ban- 
ners, and also that Western nations must control “the demonic 
forces within them” if the gulf is not to be widened. 

This volume has a number of unfortunate errors in grammar 
and typography and a few historical misstatements, which are 
probably owing to the absence of its editor in Iran. But 
are minor. Like Professor Coon’s book, it represents a valuable 
approach to the understanding of the modern Near Fast. 

Ropveric H. Davison 
The George Washington University 
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The Return from Babel. By Gerald M. Spring. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 188. Notes. Index. $3.50). 
Highly provocative, this little book seeks ways to construct a 

new and more rational and democratic political order by federa- 

tion along the lines of economic regionalism and ethnic or folk 
groups. Racial diversity should be fostered to prevent the indi- 
vidual from being socially uprooted. Folkways, he feels, have 
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been submerged by a wider nationalism which sets the common 
denominator for all. He calls for an “interpreter’’ class to con- 
nect, relate, and explain racial and social groups to each other. 
Most of all, the middle class should be made to feel a greater 
social coherence and to play a more decisive role in society. 

Mr. Spring sees salvation in the local level of the broad base 
of society rather than in super governments and a super state. 
One is inclined to go along with Mr. Spring’s argument, even 
though he frequently obfuscates it by using the specialized jar- 
gon of the sociologist: “individuation,” “pattern,” “method,” and 
the like. Again, to bolster his viewpoint, he seems to enjoy quot- 
ing at length recondite passages in several foreign tongues, pas- 
sages which surely would be more effective in translation. Unfor- 
tunate typographical errors also mar the book. 

Despite these limitations, The Return from Babel merits at- 
tention as a novel, original, and thoughtful attempt to chart a 
new way to a more organic democracy. 

Rosertr O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


Memoirs of Ernst von Weizsicker. Translated by John Andrews. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1951. Pp. 322. 
$3.75). 


This is an unusually interesting autobiography. It will 


Index. 


not 
lead to any startling reappraisal of the period with which it deals. 
Here is a man of fine background who served in the German 
navy for almost twenty years and then entered the diplomatic 
service, finally to become State Secretary of the Foreign Office 
from 1938-43, then Ambassador to the Vatican to the end of the 
Nazi regime. He was tried at Niiremberg and convicted as a war 
criminal. The publication of his memoirs about coincided with 
the time of his death. 

Weizsiicker would have made an excellent minister of state in 
some bygone Saxe-Weimar. He was not only a gentleman but 
something of a scholar in his taste. In his exchange, the coin of 
scholarship rated. The editor of the Basler Nachrichten was the 
nephew of Jakob Burckhardt. Weizsiicker read the paper regu- 
larly. Service on the cruiser Vow der Tann was particularly at- 
tractive the the 
Mommsen. When General Beck found it necessary to resign as 
chief of the General Staff, “as an expression of my feelings on 
this occasion, I gave him a Plutarch.” ‘Told that he could have 


because commander was a son of historian 


only four books in prison, Weizsicker selected an English diction- 
ary, Plato, Laotse and the New Testament. All of this makes you 
rather like the man, especially if your tastes run along the same 
line. 

Weizsicker tells us that 
he was constantly waiting for Hitler to be forcibly removed by 


But a problem is bound to come up. 


assassination. He was always hoping that others would succeed in 
some plot. He threatened to resign as State Secretary repeatedly 
yet he wanted to hold on to discharge his mission, “It was 
right, namely to remain in the service—yes—and to shake off the 
dictatorship.” Constantly at odds with his chief Ribbentrop, re- 
pudiating in his Memoirs everything that Ribbentrop stood for, 
still Weizsicker hung on to his job. As we read the apologia of 
this frustrated man, we have to acknowledge that he willed to do 
the right thing, but he willed feebly. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


International Organization. By L. Larry Leonard (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. Pp. xv, 630. 
$6.00). 

Professor Leonard’s book on International Organization is an 
excellent guidebook through the intricate maze of organized in- 
ternational life. It begins with a discussion of sovereignty and of 
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the growth of international law, traces the idea and the develop- 
ment of international organization from Medieval Times down 
to the Korean war, discusses the process of policy making and of 
internal administration in international organizations, and chron- 
icles and analyzes the political activity of the League of Nations 
and of the UN. Separate chapters deal wth the International 
Court of Justice and its predecessors, with the problems of control 
of armaments and of atomic energy, and—in present circum- 
stances perhaps too briefly: the British Commonwealth of Nations 
gets less than half a page and no mention is made of the Co- 
lombo plan—with regional organizations. 

About one fourth of the book is devoted to the activities of 
intergovernmental organizations in the economic and in the so- 
cial field, beginning with a reference to the work of the Congress 
of Vienna, but dealing mainly with the activities of the FEco- 
nomic and Social Council and of the Specialized Agencies. This 
section, though undoubtedly useful for purposes of reference and 
as a statement of facts, is apt to leave the reader unsatisfied be- 
cause it lacks discussion of the fundamental involved in 
these activities. While the international political problems are 
on the whole negative but clear: avoidance of armed aggression, 
the economic and social problems are necessarily positive: social 
change, but unfortunately quite hazy. This is not so much the 
author’s fault; the UN have left them hazy, but an attempt at 
clarification should have been made. It might have been made 
for instance in the section on UNRRA where the author might 
have drawn upon his personal experience. What was the effect of 
UNRRA on the cconomics and the economic policies of the af- 
fected countries?) What were UNRRA’s social repercussions? 
The majority of the countries assisted by UNRRA are now un- 
der Communist rule. Did UNRRA intervention further or retard 
that change? In view of the connection of the UNRRA ex- 
perience with the UN Technical Assistance Program these ques- 
tions are of more than merely theoretical interest. 


issues 


The book concludes with three chapters on colonies, mandates 
and trusteeship, ably contributed by Mr. Lawrence S. Finckel- 
stein, and with an epilogue which brings it up to the spring of 
1951. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate School, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


Charles Evans Hughes. Two volumes. By Merlo J. Pusey. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xii, 750. $15.00). 


In the preparation of what may well be a definitive biography 
of Charles Evans Hughes, Merlo J. Pusey, associate editor of The 
Washington Post, had the benefit of numerous personal confer- 
ences with the subject of his fascinating story. Most citizens of 
the United States would agree that Chief Justice Hughes was a 
talented lawyer, a gifted statesman and a man of integrity of 
character. The record of his achievements is needed today when 
standards of public service have begun to deteriorate seriously. 
Throughout his terms as Governor of New York, Hughes main- 
tained his independence of the professional politicians, the gam- 
blers and the Hearst press. It may be remarked that his second 
campaign cost him only $369. Nominated on the Republican 
ticket for the Presidency in 1916, he resigned as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court and made a strong bid for the White 
House. Mr. Pusey gives an authentic account of the Hiram 
Johnson incident in California. The biographer proves that Mr. 
Hugres “harbored no animosity”? toward Senator Johnson. As 
Secretary of State, the future Chief Justice saw “‘no inconsistency 
between the confraternity of the Western Hemisphere and the 
United States’ position as a world power.” With a vision that 
was lacking in a U. S. President in 1934, Secretary Hughes de- 
manded “evidence of good faith” as an indispensable condition 
for the recognition of the Soviet Government. For “reasons that 
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have never been fully explained,” Senator Wm. E. Borah “roared 

his disapproval.”” But Mr. Hughes, “‘alert to the menace of revo- 

his disapproval g 

lutionary and imperalistic Communism,”’ refused to “compromise 

with bad faith.” In the highest court of the land, Charles Evans 
ughes remained a “guardian of freedom.’ The two volumes 

Hugh 1a “guard f freed The t ] 

by Merlo J. Pusey are a valuable contribution to American history. 

JosepH F. THoRNING 


Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Geography of Russia. By N. T. Mirov. (New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, 1951. Pp. XI, 362, maps, charts, index. $6.50). 
The author, whose knowledge of Russia is first-hand, has writ- 

ten an authentic and interesting survey of Russian geographic 

facts. In the twenty geographical regions he describes not cnly 
topography, geologic history, flora and fauna, but the peoples, 
their backgrounds, languages, culture and history. The scope is 
from the Caspian to the Arctic, from Europe to the Pacific coast; 

Documents of American Foreign Relations, 1950, Vol. XII. 
Edited by Raymond Dennett and Robert K. Turner. (Prince- 
ton, Princeton Univ. Press. 1951. Pp. XXVI, 702, index, 
$6.00). 

Covering the vear 1950, a crucial year in U.S. history, this 
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